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OF    THE 

MINSTREL  OF  ZIOK 

AND 

SELECT  MELODIES. 


From  Dr.  Thompson,  late  editor  of  the  Ladies'  Repository,  and 

now  President  of  Ohio  Wesley  an  University. 
"  We  know  scarcely  any  thing  of  the  science  of  music,  and 


, 

poetry  of  this  book  moves  it.  Nearly  all  the  songs  are  from  the 
pen  of  brother  Hunter,  and  we  wonder  that  one  who  can  write 
so  charmingly  should  accept  aid  from  any  source.  This  book  of 
songs,  unlike  some  works  of  this  description,  is  not  merely  fitted 
to  arouse  emotion  ;  —  it  is  full  of  sound  divinity.  The  '  SELECT 
MELODIES'  is  from  the  hands  of  one  of  the  authors  who  have  com- 
posed the  work  before  us;  and  the  two  works  are  not  only 
kindred  in  character  and  parentage,  but  adapted  to  each  other. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  the  supplement  to  that,  and  whoever 
has  the  former  will  probably  desire  the  latter.  The  unprece- 
dented popularity  of  the  '  Select  Melodies,'  in  the  west  and 
south,  is  a  sure  guarantee  for  the  rapid  sale  of  its  more  mature 
successor." 


*****  "Brother  Hunter  has  conferred  a  favour  upon 
the  religious  community  in  this  production  [MINSTREL]  .  The 
hymns  or  songs  are  mostly  original,  and  his  own  composition. 
The  music,  we  are  told,  is  also  excellent  and  appropriate." — 
Phila.  Ch.  Repository. 


"  The  above  works  [MELODIES  and  MINSTREL]  have  been  laid 
m  our  table  by  their  acco 
porary,  the  editor  of  the  ' 


on  our  table  by  their  accomplished  author,  our  esteemed  contem- 
*i — J:i *  ^^  t  Pittsburgh  Christian  Advocate.1    Him- 
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self  a  poet,  none  could  be  better  qualified  to  furnish  a  tasteful 
and  choice  selection  of  sacred  melodies  for  the  social  circle,  for 
which  these  books  are  intended.  Not  being  versed  in  the  myste- 
ries of  the  gamut,  we  are  unable  to  speak  of  the  musical  merits 
of  the  Minstrel,  but  of  the  poetical  merits  we  may  express  an 
opinion.  Many  of  the  hymns  are  beautiful,  touching,  and  in- 
spiring, and  some  of  the  pieces  of  music  which  we  have  heard 
are  of  the  same  character.  Among  the  pieces  are  the  '  Father- 
land' and  the  '  Eden  Above,'  which  are  familiar  to  some  of  our 
readers.  They  are  both  the  composition  of  Mr.  Hunter/' — 
Protestant  Unionist. 


"  SELECT  MELODIES. — While  some  contend  earnestly  for  a  re- 
vision of  our  standard  Hymn-Book,  and  others,  with  perhaps 
equally  weighty  reasons,  contend  as  earnestly  against  it,  we  are 

Cd  to  see  so  unexceptionable  an  edition  of  popular  melodies 
ught  forward  without  contention,  in  a  portable,  cheap  form, 
jy  one  so  competent  to  do  the  subject  justice  as  our  good  brother 
Hunter,  the  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Christian  Advocate.  More- 
over, as  this  edition  contains  '  the  best  of  those  hymns  in  com- 
mon use,'  we  pronounce  it  the  English  Vulgate*edition,  and  all 
others  are  hereby  put  on  the  Index  Expurgaiorius." — Christian, 
Advocate  and  Journal. 


"MIXSTREL  OF  ZION. —  *  *  *  *  *  A  very  neat  volume  of 
religious  poetry  set  to  music.  The  most  of  the  poetry  is  from 
the  pen  of  the  Rev.  W.  HUNTER,  who  has  established  for  himself 
a  fair  reputation  as  a  very  respectable  poet,  particularly  in  the 
line  of  religious  hymns.  Many  of  his  pieces  will  compare  favour 
ably  with  those  of  Watts  and  Wesley  and  Heber.  They  are  re- 
markable for  smoothness  of  versification  and  brilliant  imagery. 

Mr.  WAKEFIELD,  who  has  set  this  poetry  to  music,  is  a  well- 
known,  and,  we  may  say,  a  veteran  musician,  having  published 
a  great  many  works,  which  have  had  a  large  sale.  This  is  the 
most  interesting  work  for  singers,  in  private  and  religious  cir- 
cles, and  b,y  the  family  fireside,  we  have  ever  seen,  and  we  pre- 
dict for  it  an  extensive  sale." — Pittsburgh  Daily  Gazttie. 


INCIDENT  connected  with  the  close  of  the,  Tennessee  M.  E.  Con- 
ference, 1844. 


****#«  -pke  cjosmg  scene  was  the  most  impressive 
and  overpowering  occasion  we  ever  witnessed.  God  was  in  our 
midst,  and  every  soul  felt  it  was  good  to  be  there.  After  a  very 
impressive  and  affectionate  address  from  the  Bishop,  an  address 
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which  we  trust  no  minister  present  will  ever  forget,  and  just  be- 
fore he  proceeded  to  read  the  appointments,  the  brethren  sang,  in 
most  delightful  strains,  the  following  beautiful  lines  composed  by 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Hunter,  on  the  dying  words  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Drummond,  who  '  fell  covered  with  glory'  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis, 
a  few  years  since.  Said  he,  '  Tell  my  brethren  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Conference,  that  I  died  at  my  .post.' 

"  Away  from  his  horns  and  the  friends  of  his  youth, 
He  hasted,  the  herald  of  mercy  and  truth : 
Fqr  the  love  of  his  Lord,  and  to  seek  for  the  lost: 
Soon,  alas!  was  his  fall,— but  he  died  at  his  post,*  &c. 

"  Every  heart  was  melted,  and  a  hundred  voices  responded, 
We'll  die  at  our  post !'  The  aged  brethren  seemed  to  put  on  the 
I  strength  and  vigour  of  youth,  and  the  young  brethren  were  in- 
spired with  the  courage  and  firmness  of  the  old  soldiers  of  the 
cross.  Oh,  it  was  a  time  of  power  and  great  glory !  One  of  the 
most  interesting  incidents  of  the  occasion  transpired  just  at  the 
front  of  the  altar.  There  sat  a  beloved  young  minister,  and  a 
few  seats  back  sat  his  widowed  mother.  He  is  a  sweet  singer, 
and  as  his  voice  mingled  with  the  song  of  the  multitude,  tears  of 
joy  ran  down  his  smooth  face :  his  mother,  in  the  fullness  of  her 
sou!,  flew  to  him,  and  clasping  him  in  the  arms  of  affection,  said, 
'  My  son,  die  at  your  post !'  His  heaving  bosom  responded  in 
emotions  almost  too  big  for  utterance,  '  My  mother,  by  the  grace 
of  God  I  will  die  at  my  post !'  " — South  Western  Ch.  Advocate. 


Rev.  W.  HUNTER  : — 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  "  Minstrel  of  Zion,"  and  think 
it  entitled  to  a  much  higher  place  in  the  department  of  music 
than  you  have  assigned  to  it.  It  is  well  adapted  to  the  social 
circle,  and  I  can  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  all  the  lovers  of 
sacred  music. 

S.  McKINLEY, 
Pittsburgh,  1S46.  Pres.  Mus.  Academy,  Pittsburgh. 


Rev.  W.  HUNTER: — 

The  music  in  the  "Minstrel  of  Zion"  is  a  farther  evidence  of 
Rev.  S.  Wakefield's  skill  in  the  science.  This  little  work  cannot 
fail  to  commend  itself  to  the  social  meeting  and  to  all  the  lovers 
of  good  music.  It  is  well  adapted  to  the  poetry,  and  as  sucli  I 
recommend  it. 

L.  P.  LINCOLN, 

Prof.  Music  in  the  Musical  Academy,  Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh,  Jan.,  1846. 

*  See  Minstrel,  p.  176.    Melodies,  p.  295. 
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"  This  work  [MINSTREL  OF  ZION]  has  been  before  the  public 
some  months.  The  poetical  abilities  of  brother  Hunter,  and  the 
musical  abilities  of  brother  Wakefield,  are  well  known  in  our 
church ;  and  to  say,  that  the  work  contains  some  excellent  poetry 
and  some  fine  music,  would  be  only  saying  what  our  readers 
would  expect  us  to  say.  Though  most  of  the  pieces  are  original, 
which  reflect  great  credit  on  the  talents  of  the  authors,  there  are 
also  numbers  of  admirable  selections,  both  in  poetry  and  music. 
The  work  is  neatly  printed.  The  music  is  in  the  pa'tent  notes. 

"We  cordially  recommend  the  production  to  the  patronage  of 
our  readers,  hoping,  at  the  same  time,  if  they  are  not  yet  in  pos- 
session of  a  Church  Hymn-Book,  they  will  procure  the  latter 
when  they  buy  the  former.  For  sale  at  the  Methodist  Book  Con- 
cern in  this  city." — West  Ch.  Advocate. 


Many  other  notices  from  newspapers  might  be  added,  but  these 
are  deemed  sufficient. 

The  "SELECT  MELODIES"  are  published  by   Swormsfelf  $ 
Mitchell,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  by  S^rin  $  Ball,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FRAZEE'S 
NEW  AND  IMPROVED  GRAMMAR. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

From  the  Hon.  President  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

I  have  examined,  with  some  care,  a  manuscript  Grammar  of 
the  English  Language,  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Frazee,  of  which, 
as  a  school  book,  I  have  formed  a  highly  favorable  opinion. 
The  simplicity  of  his  general  arrangement,  the  clearness  and  dis- 
tinctness of  his  definitions  in  the  more  elementary  portions  of  the 
work,  the  pains  taken  thoughout  to  cause  the  learner  to  educe  for 
himself  and  apply  the  general  principles,  together  with  his 
copious  notes  and  numerous  illustrations,  make  it,  in  my  opinion, 
preferable  to  any  other  work  of  the  kind  already  extant, 

Z.  PITCHER,  M.  D., 
Prest.  of  Board  of  Education,  Detroit. 
Detroit,  August  1,  1843. 

I  fully  concur  in  the  above  recommendation. 

JOHN  S.  ABBOTT, 
Secretary  of  Board  of  Education. 
Detroit,  Oct.  IMfi,  1843 

I  concur  in  the  above  recommendation. 

L.  SCOTT,  A.  M., 

Pastor  of  the  M.  E.  U.  Church,  Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia,  Dec.  22rf,  1843. 

The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Committee  on  School  Books 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Detroit,  have  examined, 
with  considerable  care,  the  manuscript  of  a  system  of  English 
Grammar,  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Bradford  Frazee,  of  the  State  of 
Michigan,  and  which  he  proposes  to  publish,  and  take  much 
pleasure  in  furnishing  to  the  author  an  expression  of  their  appro- 
val of  a  work  upon  which  he  has  evidently  expended  much  labor 
and  research.  The  Grammar  in  question  is,  in  many  respects, 
an  improvement  upon  any  work  of  the  kind  yet  published  for  the 
use  of  schools,  and  developes  a  system  of  teaching  English  Gram. 

(1) 
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mar  far  preferable  to  any  that  has  come  under  our  observation. 
In  the  choice  of  a  Grammar  for  the  use  of  the  schools  under  the 
direction  of  our  Board,  we  shall,  whenever  Mr.  Frazee's  Grain- 
mar  is  published,  give  it  a  preference  over  any  other  now  in  use, 
and  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  adopted  by  the  Board  as  the  book 
above  all  others,  best  fitted  for  the  use  of  our  schools. 

JOHN  S.  ABBOTT, 
SAMUEL  BABSTOW. 

From  Hon.  H.  Chipman,  late  Judge  of  Criminal  Court,  Detroit. 

I  have  examined  the  system  of  English  Grammar,  by  the  Rev. 
Bradford  Frazee,  and  am  induced  to  think  very  favorably  of  it. 
Mr.  Frazee  appears  to  have  bestowed  much  industry  and  research 
in  the  composition  of  his  work,  and  shows  a  critical  knowledge 
of  the  first  principles  of  language ;  at  the  same  time,  his  method 
and  illustrations  are  so  simple  and  perspicuous,  as  to  lead  the 
learner  on,  step  by  step,  not  only  to  learn  the  absolute  rules,  but 
almost  insensibly  to  understand  the  principles  upon  which  the 
rules  are  founded.  The  plan  is  synthetical  and  inductive,  so 
arranged  and  explained  that  youthful  capacities  can  clearly  com 
prehend  it,  while  the  maturer  mind  may  find  in  it  much  instruc 
tion  in  what  may  properly  be  called  the  philosophy  of  language 
I  conceive  that  this  work  might  very  advantageously  be  intro- 
duced, as  an  elementary  book,  into  the  public  schools. 

HENRY  CHIPMAN. 

Detroit,  August  1,  1843. 

In  a  notice  of  this  Grammar,  "  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN"  says, 
"  The  perusal  of  a  few  pages  has  impressed  us  very  favorably 
regarding  the  plan  and  execution  of  it.  The  definitions  are  pre- 
cise and  clear,  and  the  explanations  level  to  any  capacity." 

Philadelphia,  January  llth,  1344. 

"  THE  SATURDAY  COURIER,"  in  a  notice  of  this  work,  remarks 
that,  "  The  author  appears  to  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  nis 
subject,  and  imparts  his  knowledge  with  remarkable  freedom  and 
perspicuity.  The  matter  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  unpractised 
mind  of  the  learner,  and  its  lucid,  practical  philosophy  is  evident 
at  every  page." 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  13th,  1844. 

The  following  from  Rev.  Mr.  Filmore,  will  receive  much  credit 
where  he  is  known. 

"  Having  examined  the  system  of  English  Grammar  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Frazee,  I  am  induced  to  think  of  it  very  highly.  The  clear- 


(ill) 

ness  of  the  definitions,  in  its  more  elementary  parts,  and  the 
perspicuity  nf  its  whole  arrangement,  on  the  true  Pestalozzian 
system,  render  it,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  work  extant  for  instruc- 
tion in  this  science. 

«A.  N.  FILMORE. 
«  Buffalo,  April  22d,  1844." 


"  Having  examined,  with  some  care,  a  System  of  English  Gram- 
mar,  prepared  by  Rev.  Bradford  Frazee,  we  are  led  to  believe 
that  it  is  an  improvement  upon  the  grammars  now  in  use ;  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  arrangement — the  correctness  of  the  definitions 
— the  clearness  of  the  illustrations,  by  the  introduction  of  appro- 
priate examples  and  exercises,  at  every  step  of  the  pupil's  pro 
gress,  and  in  the  Inductive  Method  in  which  the  principles  of  the 
science  are  taught ;  giving  the  reasons  of  the  Rules  of  Syntax,  so 
that  the  pupil  is  led  on  in  an  easy,  natural  manner,  to  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  analysis  of  the  language. 

"AMBROSE  S.  TODD,  J.  W.  ALVORD, 

GEO.  BROWN,  WM.  T.  BAKER. 

CHAUNCY  AYRES,  M.  D.,     *NATH'L  E.  ADAMS, 
ALEX.  N.  HOLLY,  WM.  T.  MINOR, 

"Board  of  Visitors. 
"CtarnJ'^d,  Conn.,  June  29th,  1844." 

"I  fully  concur  in  the  above  opinion  of  Rev.  Mr.  Frazee'-' 
Grammar,  and  would  further  say,  it  has  been  adopted  in  this 
Institution. 

«C.  MARCELLUS  DOW. 
"  Principal  of  Stamford  Institute. 
"Stamford,  Conn.,  June  29th,  1844." 

"The  views  expressed  in  the  above  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Frazee's  Grammar  are  substantially  my  own ;  and  I  can  cheer- 
fully  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  contains  some  valuable  improve- 
ments  found  in  no  other  that  I  have  seen. 

"JAMES  H.  COFFIN, 
«  Principal  of  Korwatlt  Academy. 
"  Norwalk,  Conn.,  July  5th,  1844." 

"  We  have  examined  Mr.  Frazee's  Grammar,  and  fully  concur 
m  me  opinion  expressed  above  by  the  Stamford  Board  of  Visitors. 
"ELBRIDGE  PURINGTON,    BENJ.  R.  DAVIS, 
JOHN  B.  STARR,  S.  W.  CHAMBERLAIN, 

«  Teachers  in  Norwalk,  Conn. 
«  July  5th,  1844." 


"  After  examination  of  a  Grammar  of  the  English  Language  by 
Rev.  Bradford  Frazee,  we,  the  undersigned,  take  pleasure  in  ex- 
pressing  our  approbation  of  his  arrangement  and  general  princi- 
ples ;  and  conceiving  that  he  has  supplied  an  important  desidera- 
tum in  instruction  in  that  department  of  education,  we  do  resolve, 
as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Stratfield  School  So- 
ciety, (Bridgeport,  Conn.,)  agreeable  to  the  provisions  of  the  law 
on  Commom  Schools,  to  adopt  the  said  Grammar  in  the  schools 
of  the  above  Society. 

"SAML.  BEACH,         J.  LEONARD  GILDER, 
J.  H.  HUNTER,          HENRY  OL&STEAD, 
W.  R.  BUNNELL,  Board  of  Visitors. 

"Bridgeport,  Conn.,  July  12th,  1844." 


"Philadelphia,  August  Uth,  1844. 

«  GEJTT  : — I  have  carefully  examined  the  Rev.  Mr.  Frazee's  Sys- 
tem of  English  Grammar,  recently  published  by  you,  and  am  of 
the  opinion  that,  in  many  respects,  a  decided  improvement  has 
been  made  upon  the  grammars  in  use ;  especially  in  its  philoso- 
phical arrangement,  the  correctness  and  perspicuity  of  the  defini- 
tions and  rules,  its  general  simplicity,  the  minute  and  thorough 
illustration  of  the  subject,  in  the  conciseness  of  the  rules  of 
syntax,  and,  most  of  all,  in  the  really  inductive  method  of  instruc- 
tion. The  system  of  elementary  composition,  which  is  combined 
with  the  elements  of  the  science,  is,  I  think,  an  improvement  upoa 
any  plan  I  have  seen  on  this  subject.  Upon  the  whole,  I  con- 
sider the  work  the  best  adapted  for  use  in  our  Common  Schools 
of  any  system  of  grammar  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
"  Respectfully, 

«W.  W.  WOOD, 
"  Principal  of  the  S.  W.  Grammar  School. 

u  MESSRS.  SpHi^f  &  BALI  " 

"  We  concur  in  the  above  recommendations. 

«  WM.  ROBERTS, 
u  Principal  of  the  Moyamensing  Grammar  School." 

"SAMUEL  F.  WATSON, 

"  Principal  of  the  Catharine  street  Male  Grammar  School. 
"Philadelphia,  August  15th,  1844," 


w 

Additional  names,  subscribed  to  the  recommendation  of  J.  0 
Taylor,  and  others  on  the  cover. 


Wm.  Kennedy,  Principal  of 
17th  Ward  Gram.  School. 

Abm.  K.  Van  Vleck,  Principal 
of  Pub.  Gram.  School,  No.  16. 

S.  Durand,  Principal  of  5th 
Ward  Gram.  School. 

Jno.  W.  Ketchum,  Principal 
of  Pub.  Gram.  School,  No.  7. 

John  H.  Fanning,  Principal 
of  Pub.  Gram.  School,  No.  13. 

Rich'd  S.  Jacobson,  Principal 
of  Pub.  Gram.  School,  No.  1. 

A.  Newman,  Prin.  of  Classi- 
cal and  Conical  Inst.  Broadway. 

H.  B.  Styker,  Principal  of  Fe- 
male Ac  ad.,  N.  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Wm.  M.  Hough,  Principal  of 
Trenton  High  School,  N.  J. 

P.  A.  Cregar,  Principal  of  S. 
E.  Gram.  School,  Philad'a. 

B.  E.  Chamberlin,Prin.  of  But- 
tonwood  st.  Gram.  School,  Phila. 

J.  M.  Bird,  Prin.  of  Lombard 
st.  Gram.  School,  Philad'a. 

J.  Rhoads,  M.  D.,  Principal  of 
Palmer  st.  Gram  School,  Phila. 

W.  H.  Pile,  Principal  of  N. 
E.  Gram.  School,  Philad'a. 

W.  M.  Rice,  Prin.  of  Classi- 
cal School,  Cherry  st.,  Philad'a. 

Andrew  Crozier,  Principal  of 
Reid  st.  Gram.  School,  Philad'a. 

L.  Rhoads  and  S.  Nourse, 
Teachers  in  Lancaster  Gram. 
School,  Pa. 


E.  H.  Jenny,  A.  M.,  Principal 
of  New  York  Institute. 

John  M.  Reid,  late  Prin.  of 
Mechanic's  Inst  Gram.  School. 

Chas.  S.  Pell,  Principal  of 
Pub.  Gram.  School,  No.  8. 

N.  W.  Starr,  Principal  of 
Pub.  Gram.  School,  No.  10. 

M.  C.  Tracy,  Principal  of 
Mechanic's  Inst.  Gram.  School 

M.  N.  Olmsted,  Principal  of 
Willet  st.  Academy. 

Wm.  Miller,  Principal  of  a 
Select  School,  Allen  st. 

B.  Fowler,  Principal  of  a  Se- 
lect School,  Bedford  st. 

C.  L.  Hungerford,  A.  M.,  late 
Prin.  of  Kingston  Acad.,  N.  Y. 

Chas.  S.  Stone,  Principal  of 
Carlisle  High  School,  Pa. 

A.  T.  W.  Wright,  M.  D.,  Prin. 
of  Model  Gram.  School,  Phila. 

N.  H.  McGuire,  Principal  of 
Coates  st.  Gram.  School,  Phila. 

Jas.  M.  Clune,  Principal  of 
Master  st.  Gram.  School,  Phila. 

J.  M.  Colemen,  Prin  of  N. 
Market  st.  Gram.  School,  Phila. 

W.  W.  Wood,  Principal  of  S. 
E.  Gram.  School,  Philad'a. 

D.  R.  Ashton,   Principal   of 
Young  Ladies'  Institute,  Phila. 

D.  Kirkwood,  Principal  of 
Lancaster  High  School. 
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An  Improved  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  on  the  Indue-  * 
live  System.     By  Rev.  BRADFORD  FBAZEE.     Philadelphia :  Serin 
and  Ball,  1845. 

The  simplicity  of  the  arrangement,  the  clearness  of  the  defini- 
tions, with  the  copious  notes  and  numerous  illustrations,  com- 
mend this  Grammar  to  those  acquainted  with  school  books.  It 
shows  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  language, 
and  leads  the  learner  on,  step  by  step,  not  only  to  learn  the  rules, 
but  almost  insensibly  to  understand  the  principles  upon  which 
the  rules  are  founded.  The  plan  is  truly  inductive,  the  idea  being 
given,  before  the  pupil  is  required  to  commit  the  words  that  re- 
present it.  It  is  recommended  by  numerous  teachers  in  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York,  and  has  already  been  extensively  adopted. 
— From  the  True  Catholic. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  DR.  MITCHELL,  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  to 
Mr.  Frazee. 

"I  rejoice  much  at  your  success,  and  did  I  not  know  the  z'n- 
trinsic  value  of  your  Grammar,  1  should  have  thought  of  some 
potent  spell  to  induce  so  many  teachers  to  adopt  one  and  the 
same  book." 

From  Professor  DEEMS,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
MESSRS.  SOKIJT  AND  BALL  : 

I  have  examined  Mr.  FRAZEE'S  Grammar  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, and  am  very  much  pleased  with  it.  The  style  is  clear, 
the  plan  is  simple,  and  the  definitions  are  compact  and  perspicu- 
ous. I  consider  it  an  excellent  school  book,  and  shall  take  plea- 
sure in  recommending  it  to  teachers  of  my  acquaintance. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

CH.  M.  F.  DEEMS. 
September  13,  1845. 

Raleigh,  N.  C.,  September  23c7,  1845. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  FRAZEE'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  Teachers  and  private 
learners,  as  being,  in  many  respects,  superior  to  any  English  Gram- 
mar extant.  Within  the  last  few  years  there  have  been  great  im- 
provements in  the  methods  of  imparting  instruction  in  the  science 
of  English  Grammar.  Frazee's  Grammar  embodies  all  the  im- 
provements, without  the  defects  which  have  encumbered  most  of 
the  systems  that  have  been  submitted  by  different  authors.  The 
inductive  plan  is  better  adapted  to  the  youthful  mind  than  any 
other ;  and  for  private  learners  who  have  not  the  advantage  of  an 
instructor,  it  is  incomparably  the  best  that  has  ever  been  adopted. 
This  system  has  been  successfully  carried  out  by  Mr.  Frazee,  in 
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the  Grammar  before  us.    We  cordially  recommend  it  to  th* 
schools  of  every  grade  throughout  the  State. 

JOHN  E.  EDWARDS, 
Pastor  of  the  Methodist  E.  Church,  South,  Raleigh,  K  C 

MESSRS.  SORIN  AND  BALL: 

I  have  examined,  with  attention,  "  FRAZEE'S  GRAMMAR,"  and 
fully  concur  in  the  many  high  commendations  it  has  received 
from  very  respectable  sources.  The  author  has  certainly  ren- 
dered a  valuable  service  to  the  cause  of  popular  education,  in 
presenting  to  the  public  a  work  so  well  adapted  to  elementary 
instruction. 

We  will  make  it  the  text  book  of  this  Institution,  on  that  sub- 
ject, believing  it  possesses  many  decided  advantages  over  any 
other  English  Grammar  now  before  the  public. 

Very  respectfully,  &c.,  W.  H.  ELLISON,  A.  M., 

President  of  Georgia  Female  College. 

Maeon,  G*a.,  July  1 845. 

We  have  examined  "FRAZEE'S  GRAMMAR,"  and  fully  concur 
with  Mr.  Ellison,  in  the  above  expression  respecting  it ;  and  we 
will  adopt  it  as  a  text  book,  in  our  respective  Institutions,  as  soon 
as  practicable. 


Macon,  Ga.,  July  Wth,  1845. 

IN    CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

Joseph  T.  Lee,  Principal  of  a 
Grammar  School. 

Henry  M.  Brans,  Principal  of 
Charleston  High  School. 

W.  M.  Rivers,  Principal  of  a 
Select  Grammar  School. 

S.  A.  Burns,  Principal  of  a 
Select  Grammar  School. 

J.  S.  Cripps,  Principal  of  a  Se- 
lect Grammar  School. 

Jno.  B.  Gray,  Principal  of  a 
Select  Grammar  School. 

P.  S.  Smith,  Principal  of  a  Se- 
lect Grammar  School. 

Henry  S.  Griggs,  Principal  of 
Female  Grammar  School  of  the 
German  Friendly  Society, 

IN    SAVANNAH,  GA. 

G.  H.  Eaton,  Principal  of  Sa- 
vannah High  School. 


B.  Johnson,  Principal  of  a  Se- 
lect Grammar  School. 

J.  K.  Bollough,  Principal  of  a 
Select  Grammar  School. 

James  W.  Armstrong,  A.  M., 
Principal  of  Vineville  Academy. 

M.  Mead,  Principal  of  College 
Hill  Grammar  School. 

J.  S.  Ingraham,  Principal  of 
Macon  Academy. 

J.  B.  Stevens,  late  Principal 
of  Mclntosh  County  Academy. 

S.  M.  Blanchard,  Principal  of 
Sparta  Academy,  Ga. 

Thomas  Wayland,  Principal 
of  a  Select  Grammar  School. 

Henry  I*.  Graves,  Principal 
of  Covington  Academy,  Ga. 

W.  W.  Thomas,  Principal  of 
Collingsworth  Academy,  Ga. 


From  the  Rev.  EDWARD  COOKE,  Principal  of  the  Penington  Male 

Seminary,  N.  J. 

Having  examined  with  some  care,  "An  Improved  Grammar 
af  the  English  Language,"  by  Rev.  B.  FHAZEE,  I  do  most  readily 
concur  in  the  many  high  commendations  it  has  already  received. 
The  author  has  certainly  done  good  service  to  the  cause  of 
popular  education,  in  presenting  to  the  public  a  work  so  well 
adapted  to  elementary  instruction.  The  best  recommendation  I 
can  give,  is  to  say,  that  we  shall  introduce  it  as  a  text  book  for 
instruction  in  this  Institution,  believing  it  possesses  many  decided 
advantages  over  any  other  work  of  a  similar  character  now  before 
the  public. 

Respectfully  yours,  EDWARD  COOKE. 

Penington,  Nov.  20,  1844. 

An  Improved  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  on  the  Induc- 
tive System.  By  the  Rev.  BRADFORD  FRAZEE.  Sorin  &  Ball, 
Philadelphia.  This  system  of  Grammar  is  in  many  particulars 
original,  and  is  a  decided  improvement  upon  the  grammars  in 
use.  The  main  object  aimed  at,  is  simplicity  in  arrangement  and 
general  principles — and  it  strikes  us,  that  the  author  has  been 
eminently  successful.  The  plan  is  synthetical  and  inductive,  and 
adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the  most  youthful  pupils.  The  defi- 
nitions are  correct  and  perspicuous,  the  rules  concise,  and  the 
illustrations  minute  and  thorough.  This  Grammar  is  in  high 
favor  at  the  North,  and  has  been  adopted  in  many  of  their  high 
schools  and  academies. — Georgia  Messenger,  Macon. 

Frazee's  Grammar. — A  book  approximating  nearer  to  the  Phi- 
losophy of  our  Language,  than  any  other  that  we  know  of. — 
Petersburg  Republican,  Virginia. 

Frazee's  Grammar.  This  is  a  new  grammar;  and  it  promises 
to  be  a  very  popular  one.  Those  familiar  with  such  subjects 
pronounce  it  the  best  grammar  for  schools  ever  issued  from  the 
press  in  America. — Richmond  Advocate. 

An  Improved  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  on  the  Induc- 
tive System.  By  the  Rev.  BRADFORD  FRAZEE.  The  superior  ex- 
cellencies of  this  work  consists  chiefly  in  its  judicious  arrange- 
ment, by  which  the  learner  is  interested  and  sensibly  improved 
at  every  step ;  its  simple  and  perspicuous  illustrations,  which 
bring  at  once  the  rules  and  principles  of  Grammar  to  the  level 
of  the  weakest  capacity ;  and  its  precise  definitions,  which  pre- 
vent perplexity  and  confusion  in  the  exercises  on  its  various 
parts.  It  is  regarded  by  many  as  decidedly  superior  to  any 
English  Grammar  that  has  yet  been  published. — Ra*  '  '  '"  """ 


nglish  Grammar  that  has  yet  been  published.  — Raleigh  (N  C.) 
Star. 
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An  Improved  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  on  the  Induc- 
tive System.  Sorin  &  Ball,  Philadelphia.  We  had  occasion 
some  months  ago,  to  notice  this  work.  It  reached  the  fifth  edition 
in  about  sixteen  months  after  its  first  issue.  The  aim  of  the 
author,  was  evidently  to  produce  a  text  book,  which  would  be 
useful,  rather  than  merely  new;  and  the  work  has  already  become 
an  acknowledged  monument  of  the  intelligence,  extensive*  re- 
search and  practical  skill,  which  he  brought  to  bear  upon  his 
subject.  His  deviations  from  the  usual  system  of  the  science 
are  made  for  obvious  reasons;  and  his  changes  in  definitions, 
and  rules,  have  the  acknowledged  stamp  of  improvements,  being 
sustained  by  the  philology  of  the  age,  and  the  almost  universal 
suffrage  of  the  many  grammarians  who  have  examined  the  work. 

The  arrangement  of  the  subject  is  so  perfectly  philosophical 
and  practical,  that  our  wonder  is  that  no  one  has  hit  upon  it 
before,  among  the  numerous  authors  in  that  science.  We  regard 
the  mode  of  instruction  as  the  most  important  feature  of  improve- 
ment. It  is  well  matured,  and  distinctly  detailed  ;  and  destined, 
likely,  to  produce  a  general  revolution  in  the  manner  of  teaching 
grammar.  It  is  decidedly  intellectual,  possessing  the  pupil  of 
ideas,  before  it  requires  him  to  commit  the  words  that  represent 
them,  thus  saving  him  from  a  large  proportion  of  irksome  toil  of 
committing  to  memory  on  the  usual  plan.  The  rules  of  Syntax 
are  educed  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  our  best  Arithmetics ; 
hence  the  pupil  becomes  possessed  of  the  rationale  of  the  science, 
and  is  enabled  to  apply  the  principles  which  are  common  to  other 
languages,  to  any  one  which  he  may  afterwards  study.  The 
article  on  Orthography  is  prudently  short.  It  contains  a  new 
analysis  of  the  elements  of  our  language,  founded  in  part  upon 
that  of  Dr.  Rush.  The  article  on  Prosody  consists  of  twelve 
pages.  It  contains  several  useful  items,  among  which  we  notice 
a  new  method  of  analyzing  poetry,  founded  on  that  of  Latham's 
Grammar,  a  late  London  work.  The  following  resolution  was 
recently  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Controllers  of  Public  Schools, 
in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia. 

"  Resolved,  That  "  Frazee's  Grammar"  be  introduced  into  the 
Public  Schools,  for  general  use." — Southern  Christian  Advocate, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

An  Impvoved  Grammar  of  the  English  Language  on  the  Induc- 
tive System,  by  the  Rev.  BRADFORD  FRAZEE.  Messrs.  Sorin  & 
Ball,  of  Philadelphia,  have  stereotyped  this  Grammar,  which 
comes  to  us  with  high  recommendations.  It  is  a  little  on  the 
plan  of  Smith's,  but  without  his  tedious  multiplication  of  ques- 
tions and  very  labored  aim  at  simplicity. — Observer  4-  Watchman, 
Richmond^ 


An  Improved  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  by  the  Rev. 
BRADFORD  FRAZEE.  This  work  appears  to  have  met  with  great 
favor  at  the  North,  as  it  has  already  run  through  four  editions  in 
less  than  two  years.  We  have  not  been  able  to  give  it  sufficient 
examination  to  speak  critically  of  its  merits,  but  we  perceive  it 
comes  recommended  by  a  number  of  distinguished  teachers  in 
different  quarters  of  the  country,  and  we  learn  has  been  intro- 
duced into  all  the  Public  Schools  in  Philadelphia. — Southern 
Chronicle. 

11  English  Grammar"  By  the  Rev.  BRADFORD  FBAZEE.  This 
is  a  new  treatise,  and  presents  the  great  leading  principles  of  the 
Grammar  in  the  most  simple  and  easy  manner.  It  is  meeting 
with  great  favor,  and  has  already,  we  perceive,  been  introduced 
into  the  Philadelphia  Public  Schools.  Publishers,  Sorin  &  Ball. 
— American  Republican. 

The  Improved  English  Grammar,  by  Mr.  FRAZEE,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  is  superior  to  many  Grammars  now  in  use,  and  in  most 
schools  might  be  introduced  with  advantage. — Wilkesbarre  Ad- 
vocate. 

Norfolk,  (Tc.,)  Itli  October,  1845. 
GEXTLEXEX : 

I  have  given  the  Grammar  a  careful  examination.  It  is  a 
book  of  decided  merit,  and  is  more  practically  natural  in  its  ar- 
rangement than  any  grammar-  that  I  have  seen.  Perfection  is 
not  to  be  expected,  but  this  book  comes  nearer  to  my  own  views 
on  the  subject  than  I  believed  I  should  ever  find  one  to  do.  No 
doubt  can  be  entertained  that  great  success  awaits  it. 
Very  respectfully,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  T.  FOSTER, 
Messrs.  Sorin  &  Ball. 
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INQUISITIVE    JACK. 


CHAPTER  I. 

JACK'S     HABIT     OF     ROAMING    ABOUT HIS     SIN- 
GULAR   WAY    OF    SATISFYING   HIS    CURIOSITY 

THE    STORY    OF    THE    WHORTLEBERRY    BUSH 

FROGS,     TADPOLES,     AND     LIZARDS HOW     TO 

SEE     AND      INVESTIGATE  THE      ANT-HILL  

GREAT    TIMES DINNER. 

HERE  the  little  fellow  sits  with  his  book, 
for  he  has  now  learned  to  read.     It  is  even- 
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ing,  and  his  mother  has  gone  to  see  one  of 
the  neighbors,  while  he  sits  by  the  bed  of  his 
little  sister,  to  take  care  of  her,  in  case  she 
wakes  up.  How  intent  he  seems  in  reading 
his  book ! 

But  I  must  tell  you  about  Jack,  when  he 
was  quite  young,  and  before  he  could  read. 
All  children  have  a  deal  of  curiosity,  and  they 
ask  a  great  many  questions  of  their  parents 
and  others ;  as,  for  instance,  What  makes 
the  fire  burn  ?  Why  does  the  sun  shine  ? 
Who  made  the  moon  ?  Why  do  cats  have 
ears?  &c. 

Jack  had  his  share  of  curiosity,  too ;  but 
he  took  a  way  to  gratify  it  not  common 
among  children.  He  lived  in  the  country, 
and  his  father  had  several  acres  of  land 
around  the  house.  Here  were  high  rocks, 
and  some  woods,  and  a  little  valley  where 
there  was  a  small  pond.  There  was  also  a 
ploughed  field  and  a  garden. 

Now,  Jack  had  a  fancy  for  roaming  about 
his  father's  grounds,  when  he  was  quite  a 
child,  and,  if  I  must  say  it  —  when  he  wore 
petticoats !  By  the  way,  if  any  of  my  little 
friends  meet  with  him,  I  beg  they  won't  say 
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any  thing  about  the  petticoats  ;  for  he  is  now 
a  man,  and  might  be  ashamed  to  be  reminded 
of  what  he  once  was. 

Well,  his  greatest  pleasure  was  to  go  alone 
over  the  rocks,  and  through  the  woods,  and 
to  the  little  valley.  He  delighted,  particu- 
larly, to  go  to  the  pond,  and  see  the  frogs, 
and  fishes,  and  tadpoles,  and  leeches,  and 
insects,  that  made  it  their  home.  He  would 
stand  for  hours  upon  the  rocks,  quite  ab- 
sorbed in  noticing  the  manners  and  customs 
of  these  inhabitants  of  the  pond. 

Now,  Jack  was  so  much  in  the  habit  of 
living  out  of  doors,  and  walking  about,  that 
the  objects  he  met  with  became,  as  it  were, 
companions  to  him.  He  never  seemed  to 
feel  alone,  if  only  some  flowers,  or  bushes,  or 
trees,  were  around  him.  He  was  never  impa- 
tient —  never  restless  —  never  in  a  hurry, 
while  sauntering  among  the  objects  which 
nature  had  created  and  thrown  in  his  way. 

I  will  tell  you  an  instance,  to  show  his 
gr^at  satisfaction  when  he  was  among  the 
bushes. 

Just  after  he  had  learned  to  talk,  a  young 
lady,  who  was  staying  at  his  father's  house, 
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happened  to  go  into  the  woods,  where  she 
found  Jack.  He  was  sitting  by  the  side  of  a 
whortleberry  bush,  which  was  covered  with 
green  whortleberries.  "  What  are  you  doing 
here  ? "  said  she  to  Jack.  "  Jack  's  waiting 
for  the  whortleberries  to  get  ripe ! "  was  his 
reply. 

Now,  perchance,  some  of  my  sharp  lit- 
tle friends  will  think  Jack  a  silly  boy ;  but 
wait,  lads  and  lasses,  and  hear  his  story,  be- 
fore you  decide.  I  have  said  that  he  had  a 
way,  peculiar  to  himself,  to  gratify  his  curi- 
osity. Instead  of  asking  a  bushel  of  ques- 
tions, one  after  another,  without  waiting  for 
a  single  answer,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  ob- 
serving  things,  and  investigating  things.  In 
this  way  he  gained  a  vast  deal  of  knowledge. 

Perhaps  you  may  wish  to  know  what  I 
mean  by  observing  and  investigating.  I  will 
try  to  make  you  understand  it. 

One  day  in  spring,  Jack  was  in  the  garden, 
digging  up  a  place  to  sow  some  pepper-grass 
seed.  By-and-by  he  happened  to  see  an  ant 
running  along  with  a  piece  of  a  leaf  in  his 
mouth.  So  he  stopped  his  work,  and  looked 
at  the  ant.  The  little  insect  paddled  along 
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with  his  six  legs  very  fast,  and  pretty  soon 
came  to  a  little  hillock  of  earth,  about  as 
large  round  as  a  small  flap-jack,  and  twice  as 
high. 

It  seemed  to  consist  of  a  heap  of  particles 
of  sand.  Now,  Jack,  instead  of  running 
away  to  tell  his  mother  about  what  he  had 
found,  remained  to  observe  and  look  into  the 
matter,  or  investigate  it.  On  looking  at  the 
little  mound,  he  saw  there  were  a  number  of 
holes  in  it ;  and  into  one  of  them,  the  little  ant, 
with  the  leaf,  plunged  head  first.  "  I  wonder 
where  he's  gone  to!"  said  Jack.  In  a 
minute  or  two,  several  ants  came  out  of  these 
holes,  and  some  of  them  had  small  white 
things  that  looked  like  eggs.  These  they 
laid  down  in  the  sun,  and  went  into  their 
holes  to  fetch  more. 

Every  ant  seemed  to  be  busy  about  some- 
thing. Jack  saw  several  ants  go  away  from 
the  hill.  He  determined  to  observe  them, 
and  find  out  what  was  going  on.  He  watched 
one  fellow  particularly,  and  he  went  to  the 
distance  of  as  many  as  three  yards.  There 
was  a  large  dead  fly.  The  ant  went  to  work, 
gnawed  off  his  head,  took  it  in  his  teeth,  and 
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scrabbled  back  to  the  hill.  Down  he  went 
into  one  of  the  holes. 

In  a  few  seconds  he  came  back,  made 
another  journey  to  the  dead  fly,  sawed  off  a 
thigh,  and  transported  it  to  the  hill.  In  this 
way  he  kept  going  out  and  in,  and  in  the 
course  of  an  hour,  the  ant  had  carried  the 
whole  carcass  of  the  fly  into  the  hill ! 
'  "  Well,"  said  Jack  to  himself,  "  I  guess  that 
fellow  's  the  butcher,  and  supplies  the  ant- 
folks  with  meat."  And  no  doubt  Jack  was 
right. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  Jack  had  time 
to  observe  and  investigate  other  things.  He 
saw  one  ant  go  as  many  as  a  dozen  times  to 
a  dandelion,  and  load  himself  with  the  yellow 
powder  which  he  gathered  from  the  blossoms. 
"  I  guess  that  is  the  baker,"  said  Jack.  He 
saw  several  climb  up  the  stalks  of  tall  plants, 
to  get  the  juice  or  honey  from  the  blossoms. 
"  I  guess  these  fellows  are  the  grocers,"  said 
the  boy. 

By-and-by,  Jack  saw  an  ant  going  along, 
when  he  chanced  to  come  across  another  hill. 
Immediately  he  began  to  smell  about,  this  way 
and  that ;  but  an  ant  upon  the  strange  hill 
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saw  him.  In  he  went,  at  a  hole,  and  in  two 
seconds  he  sallied  forth,  with  five  or  six  other 
fellows  in  his  rear.  They  darted  forward, 
heels  over  head,  toward  the  intruder  —  the 
strange  ant.  He  had  become  apprized  of  the 
danger,  and  was  gallopping  back  toward  his 
hill,  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him.  It 
was  a  glorious  sight,  and  Jack  looked  on,  with 
as  much  interest  as  if  it  had  been  a  fox- 
chase. 

The  little  red  ant,  that  had  stirred  up  this 
affray,  went  straight  ahead,  and  pretty  soon 
came  to  a  ball  of  earth  as  big  as  a  walnut, 
Deeming  it  better  to  climb  over  than  to  go 
round  it,  he  began  to  mount,  when  the  leader 
among  the  pursuers,  a  large  black  fellow, 
stuck  his  teeth  into  his  rump  !  Red  turned 
round,  and  grappled ;  both  fell  backward, 
and  rolled  upon  the  earth  !  Such  a  scratch- 
ing and  biting ! 

At  last  little  Red  escaped,  having  given 
Black  a  severe  wound.  The  others  now 
came  up,  and  the  chase  was  resumed.  By- 
and-by  the  party  approached  Red's  home. 
Here  he  met  some  of  his  friends.  They  car- 
ried the  alarm  to  the  hill.  In  a  few  seconds, 
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at  least  fifty  fellows,  all  red,  sallied  forth.  "  I 
guess  these  are  the  soldiers,"  says  Jack — •  and 
so  they  were,  sure  enough. 

They  took  the  direction  toward  the  party 
that  had  chased  our  little  hero,  Red.  Black 
had  now  recovered,  and  was  at  their  head. 
He  mounted  a  small  stone  to  reconnoitre,  and 
see  the  force  of  the  enemy.  He  perceived 
that  the  force  was  too  great ;  and  giving  the 
alarm  to  his  party,  they  all  scampered  back, 
jumping,  gallopping,  and  tumbling,  one  after 
another. 

The  army  of  the  Reds  pursued,  and  finally 
approached  the  city  of  the  Blacks,  close  upon 
the  heels  of  the  ants  that  had  insulted  and 
abused  their  fellow-citizen.  The  Blacks  were 
soon  made  aware  of  the  danger  that  threatened 
them.  The  fellows  that  had  been  out  on  the 
scout  thumped  on  the  hill,  and  forty  or  fifty 
stout  fellows  rushed  forth.  They  marched 
toward  the  regiment  of  Reds,  and  now  a 
fierce  battle  ensued. 

It  was  claw  to  claw,  teeth  to  teeth.  They 
pulled  and  hauled,  bit  and  scratched  ;  and 
after  a  few  minutes,  the  battle  was  over.  One 
large  black  ant  was  killed.  He  was  cut  into 
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four  pieces,  and  the  Reds  carried  him  home, 
no  doubt  for  a  feast. 

While  Jack  was  busy  in  observing  and 
investigating  these  things,  he  heard  his  moth- 
er's call.  Though  he  had  been  engaged  at 
least  four  hours  in  studying  into  these  things, 
he  was  not  weary,  and  would  gladly  have 
staid  longer ;  but  being  an  obedient  and  good 
boy,  he  forthwith  went  to  his  mother,  and 
found  his  dinner  ready.  It  was  one  advan- 
tage of  his  morning  exercise,  that  the  fresh 
air  had  given  him  a  good  appetite. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

JACK  GETS  BETTER  ACQUAINTED  WITH  HIS  NEW 
FRIENDS THE  STORY  OF  THE  DEAD  HORSE- 
FLY  AUNT  PIPER. 

I  HAVE  told  you,  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
how  Jack  watched  the  ants  in  the  garden, 
and  how  he  found  out  their  ways  of  living. 
He  was  very  young  at  this  time,  and  having 
never  been  to  school,  he  did  not  even  know 
how  to  read  ;  but  by  observing  and  investi- 
gating things,  he  had  obtained  a  good  deal 
of  knowledge. 

As  he  had  now  learned  something  about  the 
ants,  he  desired  to  know  more ;  so  he  used 
very  often  to  go  and  look  at  them.  He  did 
not  stamp,  with  his  heel,  upon  the  ant-hills, 
and  crush  the  houses  of  the  little  busy  crea- 
tures, and  kill  the  people  in  them.  Some 
boys  do  this,  and  think  there  is  fun  in  it ;  but 
Jack  looked  upon  all  innocent  and  harmless 
creatures  with  a  feeling  of  affection,  and  he 
loved  rather  to  help  them,  than  to  kill  or  dis- 
turb them. 
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So  it  was  with  the  ants.  He  used  to  go  to 
their  beds  frequently,  and  he  carried  them 
little  pieces  of  meat ;  and,  after  a  time,  when 
he  came  near,  the  little  creatures  would  run 
out  of  their  holes,  expecting  something  to 
eat !  In  this  way  they  got  acquainted  with 
him,  and  he  with  them. 

One  day  he  found  a  large  dead  horse-fly ; 
so  he  took  it  and  laid  it  down  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  ant-hill.  Pretty  soon  he  saw 
one  of  the  ants  come  near  the  fly.  The  little 
fellow  began  to  smell  about,  and  then  went 
to  it.  He  took  hold  of  it,  and  tried  to  carry 
it.  He  then  pulled  and  hauled  with  all  his 
might;  but  finding  it  impossible  for  him  to 
manage  it,  he  set  off  for  the  hill. 

It  was  as  many  as  two  yards  that  he  had  to 
travel,  but  he  very  soon  got  to  the  hill.  He 
there  met  several  of  his  companions.  He 
went  close  to  them,  and  seemed  to  touch 
them  with  his  .little  feelers.  Immediately 
four  of  them  set  off  with  him,  and  went  to 
the  dead  fly.  Jack  did  not  hear  the  ant 
speak,  and  perhaps  he  had  no  voice  ;  but  it 
was  quite  plain  that  he  told  his  friends  what 
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he  had  found,  and  that  he  wished  them  to  go 
with  him. 

When  they  got  to  the  dead  fly,  they  took 
hold,  and  began  to  drag  him  toward  the  hill.  It 
was  twice  as  big  as  all  the  five  ants  put  togeth- 
er ;  but  they  jerked,  and  pulled,  and  twitched, 
and  it  was  really  quite  wonderful  to  see  how 
fast  they  got  the  carcass  along  over  the  rough 
earth.  Every  ant  did  his  best ;  there  was  no 
lazy  fellow  among  them,  shirking  and  sham- 
ming so  as  to  put  off  the  hard  work  upon  his 
companions. 

In  a  very  short  time,  the  ants  had  brought 
the  fly  to  the  hill.  As  they  approached,  great 
numbers  ran  out,  to  see  what  was  coming. 
In  a  few  seconds  all  was  life  and  bustle,  and 
it  really  seemed  like  a  city  when  some  great 
sight  has  brought  all  the  people  into  the  streets. 

But  the  ants  did  not  spend  their  time  in 
gazing :  immediately  they  began  to  cut  up 
the  fly,  for  he  was  too  big  to  be  got  into  one 
of  their  doors.  One  sawed  off  a  leg,  another 
a  wing,  and  another  the  head  ;  each  carrying 
his  piece  into  the  hill.  In  the  space  of  about 
five  minutes,  the  fly  was  cut  to  pieces,  and 
stowed  away  in  the  city  of  the  ants. 
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Jack  was  greatly  delighted  with  what  he 
saw  ;  he  had  now  found  out  that  ants,  instead 
of  being  hateful  little  insects,  as  most  people 
consider  them,  are  really  quite  interesting. 
Every  evening  he  used  to  tell  his  father  and 
mother  what  he  had  observed  during  the  day, 
and  they  were  always  pleased  with  his  simple 
stories. 

But  Jack  had  an  aunt,  whose  name  was 
Betsey  Piper,  and  who,  having  no  husband 
or  children  to  take  care  of,  spent  a  great  deal 
of  her  time  in  talking  with  him.  Whenever 
he  met  with  any  thing  curious,  he  used  always 
to  tell  her,  the  first  thing.  She  was  not  only 
kind  to  Jack,  but  she  had  read  a  great  deal, 
and  was,  therefore,  able  to  give  him  much 
instruction. 

Jack  had  got  so  much  interested  in  the 
ants,  that  he  now  begged  his  aunt  Betsey  to 
go  with  him  and  see  them.  She  agreed  to 
go  the  next  day,  and  Jack  went  to  bed.  full 
of  pleasure  at  the  idea  of  visiting  his  little 
insect  friends,  the  next  morning,  with  .his 
aunt  Piper.  We  shall  tell  the  wonderful 
discoveries  they  made  in  another  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ANOTHER  VISIT    TO  THE  ANT-HILL HONEY-DEW 

THE  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  ANTS,  AND  OTHER 

THINGS. 

As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  the  next 
day,  Jack  and  his  aunt  set  out  to  visit  the 
ants  in  the  garden.  Jack  soon  pointed  out  a 
hill,  which  he  had  observed  before,  and  they 
both  sat  down  to  watch  the  little  creatures  at 
their  work. 

As  usual,  all  seemed  to  be  busy.  Some 
appeared  to  be  occupied  in  bringing  out  the 
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eggs,  which  they  laid  in  the  sun,  so  that  they 
might  hatch  the  sooner.  Some  were  engaged 
in  cleaning  out  the  house,  for  they  were  seen 
to  bring  out  small  pieces  of  sand,  which  they 
carried  to  a  little  distance,  and  threw  them 
away.  One  was  seen  to  come  up  with  a 
pretty  large  piece  of  earth,  which  he  rolled 
along  with  much  difficulty. 

While  a  part  of  the  little  people  were  thus 
engaged  in  housewifery,  others  appeared  to 
be  bringing  them  food.  Sometimes  these 
brought  flies  and  pieces  of  insects  ;  some- 
times they  appeared  to  have  filled  their  stom- 
achs ;  and  when  they  met  their  friends  who 
staid  at  home,  they  would  put  a  part  of  their 
food  into  their  mouths,  and  feed  them,  as  a 
mother  does  a  child. 

As  I  have  said,  aunt  Piper  had  a  good 
deal  of  knowledge,  and  she  had  heard  that 
ants  sometimes  get  a  kind  of  honey  from  other 
insects.  She  was  very  curious  to  see  this  her- 
self; so  she  watched  some  of  the  little  crea- 
tures, and  observed  that  they  went  to  some 
large  plants  that  were  growing  near  by.  They 
ascended  the  stalks,  some  of  which  were  cov- 
ered with  what  is  called  honey-dew,  a  sub- 
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stance  deposited  by  lice,  which  live  in  great 
numbers  upon  vegetables. 

Many  of  the  ants  stopped  to  eat  this 
honey-dew,  which  they  seemed  to  be  very 
fond  of;  but  others,  not  finding  any  of  this 
on  the  stalks,  mounted  to  the  open  blos- 
soms, where  they  found  numbers  of  these 
little  insects  imbedded  in  the  yellow  down. 
The  ants  immediately  began  to  suck  the 
honey-dew  from  them ;  and  what  was  won- 
derful, these  creatures  kept  quite  still,  and 
seemed  pleased  to  have  the  ants  lick  the 
honey  off  from  them  ! 

This  sight  gratified  Jack  and  his  aunt  very 
much,  and  they  spent  a  long  time  in  watching 
the  operations  of  these  curious  creatures. 
After  spending  two  or  three  hours  very  pleas- 
antly, they  went  to  the  house.  Aunt  Piper 
then  got  a  little  book,  and  read  all  about  ants 
to  Jack.  I  will  tell  you  a  few  wonderful 
things  she  read  to  him. 

There  are  a  great  many  kinds  of  ants  ; 
some  are  almost  an  inch  long,  and  others  are 
not  bigger  than  a  grain  of  sand.  In  some 
countries,  the  aflts  build  hills  twice  as  high  as 
a  man's  head.  In  Africa,  there  are  white 
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ants,  that  devour  trees ;  and  they  are  so  nu- 
merous that  it  is  dangerous  for  men  to  go 
among  them,  unless  several  can  go  together 
and  destroy  them  at  once. 

The  little  garden  ants  are  very  harmless  ; 
they  not  only  eat  up  a  great  deal  of  the 
honey-dew  deposited  by  lice  upon  plants, 
and  which  would  otherwise  injure  them,  but 
they  also  devour  a  vast  deal  of  matter  that 
would  putrefy,  and  make  the  air  unwhole- 
some. 
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Moles. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A    CURIOUS  STORY  ABOUT   THE  BURYING  BEETLES. 

ONE  day,  as  Jack  was  going  along  in  the 
field,  he  saw  a  dead  mole  lying  upon  the 
ground.  He  took  it  up,  and  admired  its  soft 
fur,  and  the  rays  upon  its  nose,  making  it 
look,  in  shape,  like  a  star.  He  looked,  also, 
very  carefully  to  see  if  it  had  eyes,  for  he 
had  been  told  that  moles  were  blind. 

After  looking  all  over  the  head  of  the  mole, 
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Jack,  at  last,  discovered  two  little  eyes,  as 
black  and  shining  as  beads,  very  near  the 
creature's  nose.  They  were  deeply  hidden 
in  the  fur,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  that  people 
say  that  a  mole  is  blind.  Jack,  by  investi- 
gating for  himself,  discovered  the  truth,  which 
is,  that  moles  have  eyes.  The  reason  for 
having  their  eyes  so  small,  and  so  imbedded 
in  fur,  is  this,  —  they  live  under  ground,  and 
dig  a  great  deal  in  the  earth  ;  it  is,  therefore, 
very  well  that  they  have  little  eyes,  sheltered 
with  fur,  so  that  the  dirt  may  not  get  into 
them. 

Having  examined  the  mole  some  time, 
Jack  threw  it  down,  and  went  along.  About 
two  or  three  hours  afterwards,  he  was  coming 
back  the  same  way.  As  he  was  passing  the 
dead  mole,  he  noticed  that  it  appeared  to  be 
sunk  in  the  ground.  He  stopped,  and  looked 
at  it  attentively.  Pretty  soon  he  saw  a  large 
black  bug,  which  we  call  a  beetle,  creep  from 
under  it,  and  run  around  it. 

This  attracted  Jack's  attention,  and,  kneel- 
ing down,  he  watched  carefully  to  see  what 
was  going  on.  After  looking  about  a  little, 
he  noticed  that  there  were  four  or  five  bee- 
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ties,  all  at  work,  digging  a  hole  under  the 
mole,  into  which  the  ^creature  was  gradually 
sinking. 

He  lifted  up  the  mole  a  little,  so  that  he 
might  observe  them  more  carefully  ;  but  the 
creatures  did  not  seem  to  mind  him.  They 
went  to  work  again,  immediately,  digging 
away  the  earth,  which  they  threw  out  at  the 
sides.  It  was  amusing  to  see  how  hard  they 
toiled. 

The  heads  of  the  beetles  were  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  spade.  With  these  they  dug 
up  the  earth,  and  then  clawed  it  away  with 
their  feet.  Never  did  a  set  of  men,  digging 
a  cellar,  appear  more  active,  busy,  and  effi- 
cient. 

Jack  had  always  before  hated  beetles,  as 
being  ugly,  disagreeable  things ;  but  now  he 
was  delighted  to  see  them.  He  immediately 
ran  off  to  get  his  aunt  Piper  to  come  and 
observe  what  was  going  on.  She  was  very 
busy,  but  Jack  persuaded  her  to  go  with  him. 

They  soon  came  to  the  spot,  and  aunt 
Betsey  now  saw  that  what  Jack  had  told  her 
was  all  true.  The  beetles  were,  indeed, 
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burying  the  mole.     "  But  what  are  they  do- 
ing it  for  ?  —  are  they  sextons  ? "  said  Jack. 


"  They  are  called  burying  beetles"  said  the 
aunt ;  "  but,  Jack,  I  shall  leave  you  to  find 
out  yourself  what  they  are  burying  the  mole 
for."  So,  after  a  time,  Jack  and  his  aunt 
went  away.  The  next  day  Jack  went  to  the 
place,  when,  behold,  the  mole  was  not  to  be 
seen  !  There  was  a  little  spot  of  fresh  earth 
where  it  had  lain,  but  that  was  all. 

"  So,"  thought  Jack  to  himself,  "  so,  neigh- 
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bor  beetles,  I  guess  you  have  buried  the 
mole,  — at  any  rate,  we  will  see."  So  Jack 
began  to  dig  away  the  earth  a  little,  with  his 
fingers,  and  about  two  inches  below  the  sur- 
face, there  was  the  mole,  sure  enough.  The 
beetles  were  all  around  the  carcass,  and  every 
one  of  them  was  at  work,  making  a  feast. 
Jack  covered  up  the  hole,  and  left  them  all 
to  themselves. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ABOUT  SPIDERS HOW  THEY  MAKE  THEIR  WEBS, 

SET    THEIR    NETS,  AND    OTHER   THINGS. 

THERE  are  a  great  many  people  who  im- 
agine that  such  little  things  as  bees,  bugs, 
butterflies,  spiders,  and  other  insects,  are  un- 
worthy of  their  notice ;  but  this  is  a  great 
mistake. 
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All  these  creatures  have  eyes,  legs,  feet, 
and  other  organs.  They  are  all  curiously 
contrived,  like  little  machines,  to  creep,  crawl, 
or  fly.  They  have  all  wonderful  faculties ; 
by  which  they  are  able  to  get  a  living,  and  to 
make  themselves  happy.  They  are,  there- 
fore, very  interesting  to  all  persons  who  will 
inquire  into  their  structure  and  their  habits. 

These  creatures  are  so  common  that  we 
are  apt  to  overlook  them  as  unworthy  of  our 
notice  ;  but  Inquisitive  Jack,  the  hero  of  our 
story,  did  not  fall  into  this  error.  He  had  an 
inquiring  mind,  and  nothing  was  beneath  his 
observation.  • 

He  had  already  discovered  that  there  were 
many  curious  and  wonderful  things,  even  in 
insects,  flowers,  and  other  common  objects  ; 
and  in  the  study  of  these  he  found  never- 
ceasing  amusement. 

These  things  were  like  a  pleasing  book, 
full  of  pretty  stories  and  curious  pictures,  and 
every  day  he  found  some  new  and  interesting 
page. 

One  morning,  very  soon  after  the  sun  had 
risen,  he  was  walking  along  among  some 
bushes.  It  was  early  summer,  and  a  heavy 
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dew  had  fallen.  As  he  was  going  along,  the 
thread  of  a  spider,  strung  from  one  bush  to 
another,  came  across  his  nose,  and  he  broke 
it  as  he  passed  along. 

Pretty  soon,  he  met  with  other  instances, 
in  which  the  spiders'  threads  were  extended 
from  one  shrub  to  another.  Now,  Jack  was 
always  asking  himself  how  such  and  such  a 
thing  is  done  ;  and  he  therefore  began  to  in- 
qujre  how  these  spiders  could  stretch  a  line 
across  from  one  tree  to  another ;  for  he  ob- 
served that  these  threads  were  sometimes  ten 
or  even  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground,  and  that 
they  extended  often  to  as  great  a  distance 
from  the  branch  of  one  tree  to  that  of  an- 
other. - 

Jack's  habit  of  investigation  had  made  him 
very  ingenious  in  explaining  things ;  but 
here  wras  something  quite  beyond  his  reach. 
He  could  in  no  way  explain  what  he  saw. 

"  Strange  ! "  said  Jack  to  himself,  "  that 
these  little  insignificant  spiders  should  know 
more  than  I  do.  I  like  to  find  out  things 
myself,  but  I  can't  explain  this  ;  so  I  must  go 
and  ask  aunt  Piper  about  it." 

As  Jack  turned  on  his  heel,  to  fulfil  his 
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resolution,  he  noticed  another  spider's  web, 
covered  with  dew.  His  attention  now  being 
excited  to  the  subject,  he  turned  round,  and 
saw  as  many  as  fifty  others,  set,  like  nets, 
among  the  bushes  and  the  tall  grass. 

Jack  had  seen  these  things  before,  but  his 
attention  had  not  been  excited,  and  therefore 
he  had  not  investigated  them.  He  now  set 
about  the  inquiry,  with  all  the  ardor  of  youth- 
ful curiosity. 

He  spent  some  time  in  observing  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  webs,  and  then  proceeded  to 
his  aunt  to  ask  her  about  them.  She  accord- 
ingly sat  down,  took  her  knitting-work,  and 
while  she  worked  briskly  at  her  needles,  she 
gave  Jack  the  information  he  desired.  The 
best  way  to  tell  the  story,  is  to  put  it  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue. 

Jack.  O,  aunt  Betsey,  I've  found  some- 
thing so  curious  !  Do  you  know  I've  been 
looking  at  the  spiders  ?  and  I  want  to  have 
you  tell  me  about  them.  Pray,  where  do 
they  get  their  threads  ?  and  how  do  they 
weave  their  nets  so  curiously  ?  and  how  do 
they  fasten  their  thread  to  the  leaves  ?  and 
how  do  they  stretch  their  threads  from  one 
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tree  to  another  ?  and  what  do  they  do  it  all 
for  —  for  fun,  or  for  business  ? 

Aunt  P.  One  question  at  a  time,  if  you 
please,  Jack. 

Jack.  Why,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  all 
about  the  spiders. 

Aunt  P.     But  where  shall  I  begin  ? 

Jack.  O,  I  don't  care  where  you  be- 
gin—  I  want  to  have  you  tell  me  every 
thing. 

Aunt  P.  Well,  Jack,  HI  tell  you  what  I 
know,  and  I  shall  answer  your  last  question 
first.  The  spiders,  I  suppose,  make  their 
nets  both  for  fun  and  business,  for  pleasure 
and  profit.  These  creatures  are  made  to  live 
chiefly  upon  fties,  but  they  are  themselves 
destitute  of  wings.  They  are,  therefore, 
provided  with  the  means  of  making  nets,  by 
which  they  can  catch  as  many  flies  as  they 
want. 

Thus  you  see  that  God,  who  made  the 
spiders,  has  provided  them  with  a  good  trade, 
by  which  they  can  get  a  living.  So  it  is, 
dear  Jack,  that  Providence  provides  for  every 
thing  —  the  wants  of  even  the  insects  are 
supplied ;  nothing  is  overlooked,  and  we  shall 
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see,  on  investigation,  what  wonderful  inge- 
nuity and  contrivance  the  Creator  has  resorted 
to,  in  order  to  take  care  even  of  such  insig- 
nificant creatures  as  spiders. 

Jack.  I  thank  you,  aunt  Betsey,  for  that 
idea  —  it  makes  the  spider  much  more  inter- 
esting, when  we  consider  it  as  the  work  of 
God. 

Aunt  P.  Yes,  that  is  true,  my  boy.  Now, 
as  the  spiders  spread  their  nets  in  order  to 
get  a  living,  or  for  business,  as  you  express  it, 
they  do  it  also  for  pleasure  —  for  business  and 
pleasure  usually  go  together. 

It  may  be  very  agreeable  to  children  to 
scamper  about,  just  for  the  sake  of  a  frolic ; 
but,  generally  speaking,  the  path  of  pleasure 
is  the  path  of  utility  :  in  other  words,  there 
is  more  real  satisfaction  in  doing  something 
that  is  useful,  than  in  mere  idle  sport.  It  is 
so  with  human  beings,  and,  no  doubt,  it  is  so 
with  spiders. 

Jack.  Well,  aunt  Betsey,  you  have  an- 
swered one  of  my  questions  ;  but  pray  tell 
me  where  the  spiders  get  their  threads.  They 
must  have  an  immense  manufactory  of  it 
somewhere.  Are  any  of  them  rope-makers  ? 
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Aunt  P.  Yes,  JacK,  every  one  of  them. 
Each  one  spins  his  own  thread,  and  this  is 
the  most  wonderful  part  of  the  whole  story. 
You  observe  that  the  lower  part  of  a  spider's 
body  consists  of  a  round  ball. 

In  this,  nature  provides  the  insect  with  a 
gummy  substance,  which  is  spun  into  thread. 
It  somewhat  resembles  melted  glass,  for  a 
coarse  thread  of  it  is  brittle  when  it  becomes 
dry ;  while  a  fine  thread  is  as  flexible  as  the 
fibres  of  cotton  or  silk. 


Spider's  Spinner,  as  seen  through  a  Microscops. 


The  manner  in  which  this  gum,  or  paste, 
is  twisted  into  threads,  has  occupied  the  at- 
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tention  of  many  philosophers.  By  looking  at 
the  process  through  magnifying  glasses,  it  has 
been  discovered  that  even  the  finest  thread  in 
the  web  of  the  spider  consists  of  many  hun- 
dred strands. 

These  are  drawn  out  from  the  body  of  the 
insect,  being  then  in  a  soft  state,  like  paste  ; 
but  they  immediately  unite,  and  form  one 
compact  cord.  In  some  instances,  it  is  said 
that  a  single  thread  consists  of  four  thousand 
strands. 

Jack.  Whew  !  that  sounds  like  a  whap- 
per. 

Aunt  P.  Still,  it  is  no  doubt  true.  There 
are  many  things  invisible  to  the  naked  eye, 
which  are  revealed  to  us  by  the  aid  of  mag- 
nifying glasses. 

With  the  naked  eye,  we  cannot  see  more 
than  a  thousand  stars  in  the  sky  ;  with  a  tele- 
scope, we  can  see  millions  of  stars.  To  the 
naked  eye,  a  glass  of  pure  water  is  perfectly 
transparent ;  yet  a  microscope  will  show  that 
it  is  full  of  little  animals. 

With  the  naked  eye,  we  can  see  nothing 
but  fibres  in  the  stalk  of  a  flower  ;  but  by  the 
aid  of  a  microscope,  we  can  see  there  myriads 
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of  creeping  things.  So,  by  the  aid  of  a  mi- 
croscope, we  can  easily  discover  the  thousand 
strands  of  which  the  spider's  thread  is  com- 
posed. 

Jack.  Well,  aunt  Betsey,  I  am  not  going 
to  dispute  you,  for  I  know  that  you  have 
always  a  good  reason  for  what  you  say.  But, 
pray  tell  me,  how  do  the  spiders  tie  their 
lines  to  the  leaves  and  grass  ? 

Aunt  P.  They  stick  them  on  with  a  kind 
of  glue  with  which  nature  has  provided'  them. 

Jack.  Well,  how  do  they  stretch  their 
lines  across  from  one  tree  to  another  ? 

Aunt  P.  When  a  spider  wishes  to  build 
a  bridge  from  one  shrub  to  another,  he  climbs 
up  to  a  certain  height,  and  draws  out  a  long? 
loose  line,  taking  care  to  have  it  in  such  a 
situation  that  the  wind  will  carry  it  across  to 
some  other  tree. 

The  end  of  the  floating  line  is  provided 
with  a  gummy  substance,  and  fastens  itself 
at  once  to  whatever  it  touches.  When  the 
spider  finds  that  his  line  has  caught,  he  pulls 
it,  to  see  if  it  is  fast.  If  it  is  loose,  he  draws 
it  up  till  it  is  straight,  and  then  fastens  it 
with  gum. 
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Having  secured  the  line,  the  spider  makes 
a  bridge  of  it,  and  crosses  over  in  perfect 
safety.  He  now  goes  backward  and  for- 
ward, each  time  adding  a  thread,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  it  strength. 

This  line  is  like  the  rope  to  a  fisherman's 
net,  and  the  spider  immediately  begins  to 
weave  his  net  upon  it.  He  proceeds  to  set 
several  strings  round,  somewhat  like  the 
spokes  of  a  wheel,  and  these  he  binds  to- 
gether by  a  series  of  circular  threads. 

When  the  whole  is  done,  he  weaves  a  hole 
in  some  sly  corner,  into  which  he  retreats ; 
but  the  moment  that  a  fly  gets  entangled  in 
his  net,  he  darts  forth,  binds  him  round  and 
round,  like  a  prisoner,  and  carries  him  off  to 
his  den. 

Such  was  the  main  part  of  the  dialogue 
that  passed  between  Jack  and  his  aunt.  The 
boy  expressed  great  satisfaction  for  what  she 
had  told  him,  and  then  went  away  to  take 
another  walk  in  the  fields. 
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BEES    GATHERING    HONEY. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

JACK    VISITS    THE    BEE-HIVES  SWARMING  

HIVING. 

ONE  day,  Jack  was  going  along  by  a  row 
of  bee-hives,  which  belonged  to  his  father, 
when  he  observed  an  unusual  confusion 
among  the  bees  of  one  of  them.  A  great 
many  bees  were  going  in  and  out  at  the  holes 
of  the  hive,  buzzing  with  their  wings,  and 
seeming  to  be  in  the  greatest  flurry.  Besides 
this,  the  bees  had  collected  on  the  outside  of 
the  hive  in  a  great  mass,  at  least  an  inch  deep 
in  one  place. 

Jack  had  seen  the  bee-hives  so  often,  that 
he  had  not  thought  much  about  them  ;  but 
now  his  attention  was  fixed.  He  stopped, 
and  began  to  look  at  what  was  going  on,  par- 
ticularly among  the  bees  of  the  hive  we  have 
mentioned.  "I  guess  it's  Sunday,"  said 
Jack  to  himself,  "  among  these  creatures,  or 
perhaps  its  election  day,  and  they  are  going 
to  choose  a  governor  or  president.  O,  —  I 
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recollect  —  aunt  Piper  told  me  once  that  the 
bees  were  governed  by  a  queen  ;  and  per- 
haps they  are  now  going  to  choose  one." 

Saying  this,  Jack  sat  down  upon  the  grass, 
and,  hitching  pretty  close  to  the  hive,  quietly 
contemplated  the  scene.  The  buzzing  of  the 
bees  made  a  roar  all  around  the  hive ;  and 
though  those  which  had  settled  into  a  heap 
were  quiet,  there  were  many  who  reminded 
one  of  the  marshals  on  the  17th  of  June,  in 
managing  the  procession  to  Bunker  Hill : 
they  were  flying  hither  and  thither  —  back 
and  forth  —  up  and  down  —  round  and  round 
—  in  and  out  —  appearing  to  be  brimful  of 
something  very  important,  but  really  doing 
nothing,  after  all.  With  them  it  was  buzz, 
buzz,  buzz  ! 

Jack  had  looked  quietly  on  for  about  half 
an  hour,  when  he  saw  an  unusual  agitation  in 
the  bees  that  had  congregated  upon  the  out- 
side of  the  hive  ;  they  began  to  flutter  their 
little  wings,  and  run  this  way  and  that.  All 
at  once  a  portion  of  them  took  to  flight,  and 
rising  about  forty  feet  in  the  air,  whirled 
round  and  round  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
streamed  away  upon  the  wind.  They  were 
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followed  by  others,  so  that  a  continued  line 
of  bees  was  distinctly  visible  in  the  air. 

Jack,  greatly  excited,  followed  the  run- 
away bees,  thinking  to  himself,  "  If  you  are 
about  to  desert  in  this  fashion,  I  guess  I'll 
find  where  you  are  going  to  !  "  So  he  fol- 
lowed the  stream,  and,  at  the  distance  of 
about  fifty  rods,  he  found  that  they  began  to 
light  upon  an  apple-tree.  Here  they  collected 
very  fast,  and  pretty  soon  he  could  see  them 
gathered,  in  a  large,  dark  mass,  upon  one  of 
the  limbs.  He  now  ran  home,  and  told  his 
father  what  was  going  on. 

Jack's  father  set  out  with  another  man  for 
the  scene  of  action,  having  provided  a  new 
hive  and  a  brass  kettle.  When  they  came  to 
the  apple-tree,  they  began  to  beat  the  kettle, 
under  the  idea  that  such  kind  of  music  is 
apt  to  induce  bees,  when  swarming,  to  settle 
down  the  more  readily.  Pretty  soon  the 
whole  company  had  arrived  and  alighted 
upon  the  limb.  They  were  collected  one 
upon  the  other,  and  the  whole  mass  looked 
about  as  large  round  as  a  man's  arm. 

The  new  hive  was  now  placed  upon  a 
bench  beneath  the  tree,  and  some  honey  was 
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put  near  the  holes.  At  evening,  the  limb 
upon  which  the  bees  were  clinging  was  care- 
fully cut  down,  and  placed  near  the  hive.  In 
a  short  space,  they  had  all  taken  up  their 
abode  in  it,  and  immediately  they  began  to 
build  cells,  in  which  to  store  their  honey. 
That  evening  the  hive  was  removed,  and 
placed  upon  the  same  platform  as  the  other 
hives.  Its  inhabitants  seemed  all  pleased 
with  their  new  home,  and  very  soon  they  had 
stored  it  with  honey. 

These  events  made  a  strong  impression 
upon  Jack's  mind,  and  turned  ,his  attention 
to  the  study  of  bees.  He  learned  a  great 
many  curious  things  about  them,  but  still  he 
was  obliged  to  ask  his  aunt  Piper  a  multitude 
of  questions,  in  order  to  gratify  his  curiosity. 
I  may  as  well  tell  the  substance  of  what  he 
learned  about  bees,  in  another  chapter. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

DIFFERENT    KINDS    OF    BEES THEIR    MODE    OF 

WORKING,    &C. 

IN  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  told  how 
Jack  became  interested  about  the  bees  ;  in 
this,  we  have  promised  to  relate  some  of 
those  curious  things  which  his  aunt  Piper  told 
him  respecting  the  manners  and  customs  of 
these  ingenious  and  wonderful  insects. 

The  bees,  being  domesticated  by  mankind, 
have  been  carefully  studied  by  many  learned 
and  curious  persons ;  but  M.  Huber,  a  Swiss 
gentleman,  has  done  more  than  any  other 
man  to  make  us  acquainted  with  them.  And 
yet  Huber  was  blind  !  His  wife  assisted  him 
in  his  observations ;  and  thus,  by  making  use 
of  her  eyes,  he  was  able  to  pursue  his  studies 
with  great  success.  Is  it  not  interesting  to 
think  of  this  blind  philosopher,  who,  while  all 
was  darkness  and  night  to  him,  was  yet  able 
to  amuse  himself,  and  prepare  a  book  which 
should  continue  long  to  please  and  enlighten 
mankind  ? 
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Worker.  Queen.  Drone. 


There  are  three  different  kinds  of  bees  in 
every  hive  —  first,  the  laboring  bees,  which 
make  up  by  far  the  greatest  number,  and  are 
thought  to  be  neither  male  nor  female,  but 
merely  bom  for  the  purposes  of  labor,  and 
continuing  the  breed  by  supplying  the  young 
with  provision,  while  yet  in  their  helpless  state. 

The  second  sort  are  the  drones :  they  are 
of  a  darker  color,  longer,  and  more  thick,  by 
one  third,  than  the  former ;  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  males ;  and  there  are  not 
above  a  hundred  of  them  in  a  hive  of  seven 
or  eight  thousand  bees.  The  third  sort  is 
much  larger  than  either  of  the  former,  and 
there  is  never  but  one  permitted  to  live  in  a 
swarm.  These  are  called  queen  bees,  and  lay 
all  the  eggs  from  which  the  whole  swarm  is 
hatched  in  a  season. 

In  examining  the  structure  of  the  common 
working  bee,  the  first  thing  that  attracts  our 
attention  is  the  trunk  which  serves  to  extract 
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the  honey  from  flowers.  It  is  not  made, 
like  that  of  other  flies,  in  the  form  of  a  tube 
by  which  the  honey  is  to  be  sucked  up  ;  but 
like  a  broom  to  sweep,  or  a  tongue  to  lick  it 
away.  The  animal  is  furnished  also  with 
teeth,  which  serve  it  in  making  wax.  This 
substance  is  gathered  from  flowers,  like  hon- 
ey ;  it  consists  of  that  dust,  or  farina,  which 
contributes  to  the  fruitfulness  of  plants,  and 
is  moulded  into  wax  by  the  little  animal  at 
leisure. 

Every  bee,  when  it  leaves  the  hive  to  col- 
lect its  precious  store,  enters  into  the  cups 
of  the  flower,  particularly  such  as  seem 
charged  with  the  greatest  quantity  of  this 
yellow  farina.  As  the  animal's  body  is  cov- 
ered with  hair,  it  rolls  itself  within  the  flower, 
and  soon  becomes  quite  covered  with  the 
dust,  which  it  soon  after  brushes  off  with  its 
two  hind  legs,  and  kneads  into  two  little 
balls. 

In  the  thighs  of  the  hind  legs  there  are 
two  cavities,  edged  with  hair ;  and  into  these, 
as  into  a  basket,  the  animal  sticks  the  rolls, 
or  pellets,  which  it  has  collected.  Thus  em- 
ployed, the  bee  flies  from  flower  to  flower,  in- 
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creasing  its  store  and  adding  to  its  stock  of 
wax,  until  the  ball  upon  the  thigh  becomes  as 
big  as  a  grain  of  pepper  :  by  this  time,  having 
got  a  sufficient  load,  it  returns,  making  the 
best  of  its  way  to  the  hive. 

The  lower  part  of  the  body,  or  belly,  of 
the  bee  is  divided  into  six  rings,  which  some- 
times shorten  the  body  by  slipping  one  over 
the  other.  It  contains  within  it,  besides  the 
intestines,  the  honey-bag,  the  venom-bag, 
and  the  sting.  The  honey-bag  is  as  trans- 
parent as  crystal,  containing  the  honey  that 
the  bee  has  brushed  from  the  flowers ;  of 
which  the  greater  part  is  carried  to  the  hive, 
and  poured  into  the  cells  of  the  honey-comb, 
while  the  remainder  serves  for  the  bee's  own 
nourishment ;  for,  during  the  summer,  it 
never  touches  what  has  been  laid  up  for 
winter. 

The  sting,  which  serves  to  defend  this  lit- 
tle animal  from  its  enemies,  is  composed  of 
fliree  parts ;  the  sheath,  and  two  darts  which 
are  extremely  small  and  penetrating.  Both 
the  darts  have  several  small  points,  or  barbs, 
like  those  of  a  fish-hook,  which  render  the 
sting  more  painful,  and  make  the  darts  rankle 
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in  the  wound.  Still,  however,  this  instru- 
ment would  be  a  very  slight  defence,  did  not 
the  bee  poison  the  wound,  The  sheath, 
which  has  a  sharp  point,  makes  the  first  im- 
pression, which  is  followed  by  that  of  the 
darts,  and  then  the  venomous  liquor  is 
poured  in. 

The  sheath,  with  the  barbs,  sometimes 
sticks  so  fast  in  the  wound,  that  the  animal 
is  obliged  to  leave  it  behind  ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  bee  soon  after  dies,  and  the 
wound  is  considerably  inflamed.  It  might  at 
first  appear  well  for  mankind  if  the  bee  were 
without  its  sting ;  but  upon  recollection,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  little  animal  would 
then  have  too  many  rivals  in  sharing  its 
labors.  A  hundred  lazy  animals,  fond  of 
honey,  and  hating  labor,  would  intrude  up- 
on the  sweets  of  the  hive ;  and  the  treas- 
ure would  be  carried  off  forwant  of  armed 
guardians  to  protect  it.  As  the  bee  lays  up 
a  most  delicious  store,  it  was  obviously  neces- 
sary that  it  should  have  some  extraordinary 
defence,  and  so  the  sting  was  provided.  Is 
it  not  easy  to  see  wisdom  in  this  provision  of 
nature  ? 
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The  most  interesting  point  of  view  in 
which  we  can  regard  bees,  is  not  as  separate 
individuals,  but  as  societies  or  communities. 
In  this  light,  they  indeed  astonish  us.  It  be- 
ing necessary  that  their  hives  should  be  tight, 
the  first  thing  is  to  stop  up  all  the  crevices, 
which  they  do  with  a  kind  of  resinous  gum, 
which  resists  the  weather. 


Honey-comb. 

They  then  proceed   to   form   their  cells, 
which  we  call  honey-comb.     These  are  built 
in  hexagons,  or  six-sided  figures  ;  and  math- 
ematicians tell  us  that  this  form  is  the  very 
5 
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best,  as  it  unites  the  greatest  strength  with 
the  greatest  capacity.  The  philosophers  found 
out  this  fact  by  deep  study  —  but  who  told 
the  little  bees  of  it  ?  They  never  went  to 
college,  to  learn  mathematics.  How,  then, 
should  they  always  build  their  cells  in  hexa- 
gons ? 

This  was  one  of  the  questions  put  by  Jack 
to  his  aunt  Piper,  and  she  answered  it  as  fol- 
lows: Bees  are  provided  with  wonderful 
knowledge,  which  we  call  instinct.  It  is 
born  with  them,  and  as  soon  as  they  go  to 
work,  they  proceed  according  to  this  instinct. 
This  is  a  part  of  their  nature,  and  it  is  given 
to  them  by  God,  who  made  them.  He 
knows  every  thing  —  he  knows  that  a  hex- 
agon is  the  best  form  for  the  bees  to  build 
their  cells  in  ;  and  so  he  furnished  them  with 
an  instinct,  which  leads  them  to  follow  this 
method  of  building.  Is  it  not  interesting  to 
see  the  Almighty  God  thus  displaying  his 
knowledge  and  skill,  for  the  benefit  of  even 
the  little  bees  ? 

I  have  more  to  tell  you  on  this  subject, 
but  I  must  defer  it  to  another  chapter. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

MORE    ABOUT    THE    BEES. 

IT  is  well  worth  while  to  attend  minutely 
to  the  business  that  is  going  on  in  the  bee- 
hive. Nothing,  in  a  great  city,  where  we 
see  houses,  and  streets,  and  manufactories, 
and  a  vast  population  all  busily  engaged,  can 
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be  more  curious  than  what  is  to  be  witnessed 
in  the  city  of  the  bees. 

The  queen  is  the  mother  of  all  the  young 
bees,  for  she  lays  all  the  eggs  from  which 
young  ones  are  hatched.  When  she  wishes 
to  lay  eggs,  she  goes  to  the  cells  which  have 
been  made  by  the  workers,  and,  having  taken 
a  peep  into  them,  drops  in  her  eggs,  taking 
care  to  distribute  them  properly.  It  is  said 
that  a  single  queen  will  lay  six  thousand  eggs 
in  a  single  month,  and  sometimes  one  hun- 
dred thousand  in  a  year  ! 

The  eggs  are  very  small,  of  a  bluish-white 
color,  and  of  a  long,  oval  shape.  They  re- 
main unchanged  for  four  days,  and  are  then 
hatched.  At  first,  the  young  bee  is  only  a 
white  worm  or  maggot,  and  may  be  seen 
floating,  at  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  in  a  whitish 
fluid,  furnished  by  the  nursing  bees.  It 
grows  rapidly,  and,  as  it  lengthens,  coils  itself 
into  a  ring.  It  is  then  called  a  grub-worm, 
or  larva. 

The  little  worms  are  carefully  attended  by 
the  nurses,  and  as  soon  as  these  approach 
and  touch  them,  they  open  their  minute  jaws 
and  receive  the  food.  This  consists  of  a 
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nice  kind  of  soft,  sweet  pap,  formed  by  the 
farina  of  flowers,  honey,  and  water,  carefully 
mixed,  and  partly  digested  in  the  stomachs 
of  the  nurses. 

When  Miss  Betsey  Piper  had  got  to  this 
point,  Jack  spoke  as  follows  :  — 

"  That 's  very  queer,  aunt  Betsey,  and  very 
interesting ;  but  don't  it  remind  you  of  the 
story  about  the  old  Dutch  landlady,  in  the 
state  of  New  York  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  aunt  Betsey. 

"  Why,"  said  Jack,  "  don't  you  remember 
that  Mr.  Roley  told  us  about  it  ?  He  said 
that  he  was  once  travelling  in  the  western 
part  of  the  state  of  New  York,  when  he 
came  to  a  little  brown  tavern,  kept  by  an  old 
Dutch  woman.  It  was  evening,  and  he 
asked  for  supper.  The  old  lady  had  very 
little  in  her  house  but  bread  and  milk,  and 
he  concluded  to  have  some  of  this.  c  How  do 
you  like  it,'  said  the  landlady  — '  mummed 
or  crumbed  ? '  Now,  Mr.  Roley  didn't  know 
what  mummed  was.  So,  out  of  curiosity, 
he  told  her  he  would  have  it  mummed. 
Upon  this,  the  landlady  got  a  large  bowl  of 
milk,  and  several  large  slices  of  bread.  Then, 
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standing  over  the  bowl,  and  taking  a  slice  of 
bread,  at  each  end,  with  her  fingers,  she  be- 
gan to  bite  off  pieces,  and,  after  a  little  chew- 
ing, dropped  them  into  the  milk.  This  was 
what  she  called  mummed  bread  and  milk  !  I 
suppose  she  did  it  all  for  kindness,  but  Mr. 
Roley  couldn't  eat  a  bit  of  it." 

"Well,"  said  aunt  Betsey,  "don't  you 
think  the  little  bee-worms  like  the  sweet  pap 
that  is  made  for  them  ? " 

"  O,  very  likely  they  do,"  said  Jack,  "  for 
they  don't  know  how  it  is  made ;  besides,  I 
have  seen  little  infants  eat  things  that  had 
been  chewed  for  them  by  the  nurses ;  and  it 
seems  that  the  infant  bees  are  treated  in  the 
same  way.  Really,  the  bees  seem  to  be  a  very 
rational  kind  of  creatures.  But  what  makes 
me  wonder  very  much,  is,  how  they  should 
know  any  thing  without  any  books  or  instruc- 
tion." 

"  That  is,  indeed,  very  wonderful,"  said 
aunt  Betsey  ;  "  and  we  can  only  explain  it  by 
referring  it  to  that  admirable  teaching  of  their 
Creator,  called  instinct"  The  dialogue  here 
ceased,  and  the  narrator  went  on. 

When  the  little  worms  are  about  four  or 
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five  days  old,  and  have  grown  so  large  and 
fat  as  to  fill  their  cells,  the  nurses  seal  them 
up  with  a  brown  cover  of  a  conical  form.  No 
sooner  does  the  larva  find  himself  shut  in, 
than  he  begins  to  work  up  and  down,  and  to 
wind  around  himself  fine  silky  threads,  which 
he  draws  in  two  strands  from  the  middle  part 
of  his  under  lip.  Round  and  round  he  goes, 
for  he  knows  what  is  to  be  done ;  nor  does 
he  stop  till  he  has  woven  about  himself  a 
thin  pod,  or  pellicle,  just  the  size  of  the  cell. 
In  this  condition,  the  creature  is  called  a 
nymph)  or  pupa. 

The  working  bee  is  about  thirty-six  hours 
in  spinning  and  weaving  its  cocoon  or  covering. 
In  this  state  it  spends  about  three  days,  during 
which  a  wonderful  change  is  going  on.  While 
in  the  larva  state,  the  creature  has  no  tail, 
wings,  or  legs ;  it  is  a  simple  worm.  But 
while  it  is  in  its  swaddling  clothes,  the  legs 
and  wings  are  gradually  formed,  and,  at  the 
end  of  twenty-one  days  from  the  laying  of  the 
egg,  it  gnaws  through  its  covering,  and  comes 
forth  a  winged  insect,  destined  to  sport  in  the 
air,  and  hold  a  joyous  revel  among  the  flow- 
ers. As  if  impatient  for  sport,  the  insect 
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goes  forth  soon  after  its  birth,  and  it  is  said 
that  it  may  be  seen  returning  to  the  hive, 
loaded  with  wax,  the  same  day  that  it  be- 
came a  bee ! 

While  the  young  bees  are  in  the  larva  state, 
the  utmost  care  is  taken  of  them.  If  any 
member  of  the  hive  is  rude  or  careless 
toward  the  egg,  or  worm,  or  the  yet  un- 
hatched  pupa,  the  nurses  are  very  angry. 
But  when  the  pupa  has  gnawed  his  way 
through  his  covering,  he  seems  to  be  regarded 
as  of  age,  and  able  to  take  care  of  himself. 
The  tender  care  of  the  nurse  now  ceases 
altogether ;  and  the  working  bees  scramble 
over  his  head  without  scruple.  While  he  is 
still  weak,  and  scarcely  strong  enough  to  get 
out  of  his  cell,  as  if  for  the  very  purpose  of 
making  him  acquainted  with  the  hardships 
of  life,  the  rude  multitude  of  bees  rush  head- 
long by,  often  knocking  him  down,  and  some- 
times giving  him  a  severe  poke  in  the  side, 
or  a  thump  on  his  skull.  How  much  like 
human  creatures  the  bees  are! 

I  have  told  you  how  the  working  bee 
nymphs  are  hatched;  the  complete  bee  is 
formed  in  twenty-one  days.  The  process  is 
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nearly  the  same,  in  respect  to  the  queen  bees 
and  drones ;  the  former,  however,  are  hatched 
in  sixteen  days,  and  the  latter  in  twenty-five, 
from  the  laying  of  the  eggs.  There  is  one 
thing  in  respect  to  the  royal  bees,  or  queens, 
too  curious  to  be  omitted.  When  they  are 
nearly  ready  to  emerge  from  their  cells,  the 
bees  gnaw  the  covering  so  as  to  make  it 
very  thin.  They  then  eat  a  small  hole 
through  it,  and  feed  the  pupas  for  a  few 
days.  They  are  thus  kept  as  prisoners,  and 
during  this  time  they  begin  to  sing  a  faint 
song,  called  piping.  This  is  so  droll,  that  1 
can't  help  writing  a  song,  which  I  shall  call 
the 

LAY  OF  THE  INFANT  QUEEN  BEE. 

O,  let  me  out, 
My  masters  —  pray. 
O,  let  me  out 
To-day  —  to-day. 

O,  let  me  out 
To  try  my  wing, 
To  fly  about, 
And  dance  and  sing. 

O,  let  me  out 
To  taste  the  breeze, 
And  I  will  bless 
Ye,  pretty  bees' 
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O,  let  me  out 
To  see  the  bowers, 
Where  honey  dwells 
In  golden  flowers ! 

O,  let  me  out, 
For  I'm  a  queen  — 
A  pretty  bee 
As  e'er  was  seen! 

Should  you  suppose  it  possible  that  the 
bees  could  resist  such  a  petition  as  this  ?  Yet 
it  is  a  fact,  that  often  the  queens  are  detained 
as  prisoners  for  four  or  five  days,  notwith- 
standing their  piping. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

MANY    CURIOUS    THINGS    ABOUT    BEES.          r 

WE  have  already  told  so  much  about  bees, 
that  our  young  readers  are  perhaps  weary  of 
the  subject ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
we  are  relating  the  story  of  Inquisitive  Jack, 
and  it  is  proper  that  we  should  give  a  full 
account  of  whatever  interested  him. 

It  happened  in  his  case,  as  it  has  in  many 
others,  that  the  more  he  knew  about  this 
subject,  the  more  interesting  it  became  to 
him.  When  he  first  noticed  the  bees,  crawl- 
ing about  the  flowers,  and  fingering  the  little 
delicate  leaves  in  the  centre  of  the  blossoms, 
he  did  not  think  much  about  them  ;  but  now 
that  he  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
wonders  of  the  hee-hive,  he  was  very  curious 
to  gain  all  the  knowledge  he  could  upon  the 
subject.  By  his  own  inquiries,  therefore,  and 
the  help  of  aunt  Betsey,  he  learned  the  fol- 
lowing additional  particulars  respecting  these 
curious  insects :  — 

After  the  swarming  season  is  over,  a  gen- 
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eral  massacre  of  the  drones  in  the  hive  takes 
place.  This  usually  occurs  toward  the  latter 
part  of  July.  The  unfortunate  victims  evi- 
dently perceive  their  danger;  for  they  are 
now  seen  darting  in  and  out  of  the  hive,  and 
passing  from  one  place  to  another,  as  if 
afraid  of  being  seized.  Like  some  poor  man, 
who  owes  a  debt  he  cannot  pay,  and  is  afraid 
of  being  caught  by  the  sheriff,  they  wander 
from  place  to  place,  as  if  in  a  constant  state 
of  alarm. 

When  the  working  bees  meet  these  drones, 
they  fall  upon  them,  and  plunge  their  stings 
into  their  bodies.  The  wounded  drones  im- 
mediately expand  their  wings,  and  expire. 
Some  of  these  poor  creatures  struggle  hard 
for  life,  but  they  are  all  slain  at  last. 

This  destruction  of  the  drones  may  remind 
us  of  the  old  Spartans  of  Greece,  who  sacri- 
ficed every  thing  to  the  thrift  and  prosperity 
of  the  state.  The  bee-hive  may  be  consid- 
ered a  little  monarchy,  in  which  the  great 
object  is  to  increase  the  number  and  wealth 
of  the  community. 

The  drones,  having  provided  for  the  due 
increase  of  the  bees,  can  no  further  contrib- 
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ute  to  the  prosperity  of  the  little  nation. 
On  the  contrary,  they  will  not  work  even  so  • 
much  as  to  obtain  their  own  food ;  they 
still  devour  a  portion  of  honey,  and  thus 
diminish  the  general  stock  which  is  laid  up 
as  a  provision  against  the  coming  winter. 
Making  every  thing  give  way,  therefore,  to 
the  interest  of  the  community  at  large,  the 
drones  are  slain  without  mercy. 

This  practice  of  the  bees  has  furnished  a 
happy  illustration  to  the  poet,  who  thus  urges 
upon  mankind  a  life  of  industry  :  • — 

"  Nor  think  a  life  of  toil  severe ; 

No  life  has  blessings  so  sincere  : 

Its  meals  so  luscious,  sleep  so  sweet, 

Such  vigorous  limbs,  such  health  complete : 

No  mind  so  active,  brisk,  and  gay, 

As  his  who  toils  the  livelong  day. 

A  life  of  sloth  drags  hardly  on; 

Suns  set  too  late,  and  rise  too  soon. 

Youth,  manhood,  age,  all  linger  slow 

To  him  who  nothing  has  to  do. 

The  drone,  a  nuisance  to  the  hive, 

Stays,  but  can  scarce  be  said  to  live; 

And  well  the  bees,  those  judges  wise, 

Plague,  chase,  and  sting  him,  till  he  dies/' 

The  swarming  of  bees  may  be  compared 
to  the  emigration  of  a  great  number  of  peo- 
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pie  from  one  country,  and  forming  colonies 
in  another.  In  the  winter,  at  least  three 
fourths  of  the  bees  in  the  hive  usually  per- 
ish. But  the  amazing  fruitfulness  of  the 
queen  more  than  supplies  this  waste,  and  by 
midsummer  the  hive  is  usually  too  full  for 
them  all  to  be  comfortable. 

Ireland  is  in  somewhat  the  same  situation 
at  the  present  time  ;  and  as  many  of  the 
natives  of  that  island  are  coming  in  swarms 
to  this  country,  so  the  bees  pass  off  in  crowds, 
and  take  up  their  abode  elsewhere.  Some- 
times two,  or  even  three,  swarms  will  issue 
from  one  hive  in  a  year. 

The  swarm  is  very  careful  to  select  a  good 
fair  day  for  their  emigration.  They  usually 
take  one  of  the  young  queens  with  them ; 
and  if  by  any  chance  the  swarm  passes  off 
without  a  queen,  they  always  return  to  the 
hive.  While  swarming,  bees  are  generally 
peaceable,  and  may  be  hived  without  diffi- 
culty. 

A  writer  upon  bees  tells  the  following  in- 
teresting story :  "A  little  girl  of  my  ac- 
quaintance was  greatly  afraid  of  bees,  but 
was  completely  cured  of  her  fears  by  the  fol- 
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lowing  incident:  A  swarm  having  come 
off,  I  observed  the  queen  alight  by  herself 
at  some  distance  from  the  hive.  I  immedi- 
ately called  my  little  friend,  that  I  might 
show  her  the  queen.  She  wished  to  see  her 
more  nearly  ;  so,  after  having  caused  her  to 
put  on  her  gloves,  I  gave  the  queen  into  her 
hand. 

"  We  were  in  an  instant  surrounded  by  the 
whole  swarm.  In  this  emergency,  I  encour- 
aged the  girl  to  be  steady,  bidding  her  to  re- 
main silent  and  fear  nothing.  I  then  made 
her  stretch  out  her  right  hand,  which  held 
the  queen,  and  covered  her  neck  and  shoul- 
ders with  a  very  thin  handkerchief.  The 
swarm  soon  fixed  upon  her  hand,  and  hung 
from  it,  as  from  the  branch  of  a  tree.  The 
little  girl  was  delighted  above  measure  at 
this  novel  event,  and  so  entirely  freed  from 
all  her  fears  that  she  bade  me  uncover  her 
face.  At  length  I  brought  a  hive,  and, 
shaking  the  swarm  from  the  child's  hand, 
it  was  lodged  in  safety,  without  inflicting  a 
single  wound." 

Bees  are  subject  to  several  diseases ;  among 
which  vertigo  is  the  most  remarkable.  This 
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causes  great  lassitude,  or  weakness  of  the 
hind  legs,  an  irregular  mode  of  flying,  and 
often  produces  death.  The  enemies  of  bees 
are  numerous ;  among  which  we  may  mention 
birds,  poultry,  mice,  wax-moths,  slugs,  hor- 
nets, wasps,  ants,  and  spiders.  Of  all  these, 
the  most  destructive  are  wasps ;  these  often 
enter  the  hive,  and,  as  one  wasp  is  a  match 
for  three  bees,  they  devour  great  quantities 
of  honey. 

Another  great  enemy  to  bees  is  the  king- 
bird, or  tyrant  fly-catcher.  A  gentleman 
once  shot  a  king-bird,  and  in  his  crop  he 
found  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  bees :  on  being  taken  out,  and  laid  on  a 
blanket  in  the  sun,  fifty-four  of  these  returned 
to  life. 

Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  rear- 
ing of  bees ;  and  it  has  been  found  advan- 
tageous to  remove  them  from  one  place  to 
another,  so  that  they  may  obtain  fresh  pas- 
turage. A  gentleman  in  England  had  once 
a  swarm  which  weighed  but  five  pounds 
when  he  removed  it  to  Dartmoor  Heath  ;  at 
the  end  of  two  months,  it  was  increased  in 
weight  no  less  than  twenty-four  pounds ! 
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Bees  are  supposed  to  have  some  means  of 
communicating  with  each  other,  not  very  un- 
like language.  Their  two  horns,  which  come 
out  from  the  head  below  the  eyes,  called 
antenna,  are  supposed  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  ears,  and  to  convey  sounds,  as  well  as  to 
accomplish  some  other  objects. 

Bees,  as  well  as  ants,  are  often  seen  to 
meet  and  cross  their  antenna,  and  they  then 
proceed  to  act  as  if  important  information 
was  thus  imparted.  When  the  queen  of  a 
hive  is  lost,  the  intelligence  is  spread  with 
such  rapidity  that  twenty  thousand  bees  are 
informed  of  the  fact  in  the  space  of  a  few 
hours,  —  a  circumstance  to  be  explained  only 
by  the  supposition  of  something  like  lan- 
guage being  in  use  among  them. 

The  lives  of  most  insects  are  extremely 
brief.  Some  live  but  a  few  hours ;  others 
for  a  few  days,  or  weeks,  or  months.  By  far 
the  larger  portion  begin  and  end  their  exist- 
ence in  the  course  of  the  warm  season.  The 
drones,  or  male  bees,  are  cut  off  by  violence, 
as  we  have  seen,  after  having  lived  three 
or  four  months.  The  average  life  of  the 
working  bee  is  about  six  months,  though 
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they  sometimes  live  to  the  age  of   ten  or 
twelve  months. 

The  queen  is  a  more  favored  being.  She 
is  not  only  the  mother  of  thousands,  but  she 
survives,  while  many  generations  pass  away. 
Her  life  is  often  extended  to  the  period  of 
four  or  five  years. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

SOMETHING   WORTH    KNOWING. 

I  HAVE  already  told  my  readers  that  GUI 
little  hero,  whom  we  call  Inquisitive  Jack, 
was  of  a  very  investigating  turn  of  mind.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  was  curious  and 
inquisitive  about  improper  things.  He  had 
not  that  unpleasant  trait  of  character,  which 
belongs  to  some  people  and  some  children  — 
a  constant  disposition  to  be  curious  and  in- 
quisitive about  other  people's  affairs.  If  he 
was  a  kind  of  Paul  Pry,  his  curiosity  only  led 
him  to  pry  into  the  works  of  nature  and  art, 
and  not  to  be  meddlesome  in  the  affairs  of 
other  people. 

I  believe  I  have  also  said  that,  when  Jack 
became  interested  in  a  subject,  he  did  not 
like  to  leave  it  till  he  knew  all  about  it.  He 
did  not,  like  some  little  people,  proceed  from 
one  object  to  another,  amusing  himself  for  a 
moment,  and  laying  up  no  permanent  stores 
of  knowledge.  He  was  more  like  the  little 
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insect  of  which  we  have  told  so  long  a  story  — 
the  bee  —  which,  when  it  alights  upon  a 
blossom,  scrapes  out  all  the  honey,  and  then 
stores  it  away  in  cells  for  future  use.  So  it 
was  with  Jack.  He  studied  one  subject  at  a 
time ;  made  himself  master  of  the  knowledge 
it  afforded ;  packed  it  away  in  the  cells  of  his 
memory;  and  then  was  ready  to  set  about 
something  else. 

Well,  on  account  of  this  trait  of  charac- 
ter, he  would  not  leave  the  subject  of  bees 
until  he  had  extracted  from  aunt  Betsey  all 
she  knew  about  it  —  all  the  learning  she  had 
got.  I  have  already  told  you  many  things 
which  he  learned,  but  there  are  many  others 
which  I  have  not  related.  I  must  now  tell 
you  a  few  of  these,  and  then  we  will  proceed 
to  something  else. 

Jack  had  an  idea,  which  is  common  to 
children,  that  all  domestic  animals  were  nat- 
urally tame  ;  and  he  was  greatly  surprised  to 
learn  that  dogs,  cats,  cows,  hens,  pigs,  horses, 
and  even  bees,  were  originally  wild,  and  had 
been  brought  into  their  present  state  by  the 
arts  of  man.  In  the  course  of  his  conver- 
sations with  aunt  Betsey,  he  acquired  these 
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new  ideas,  and  he  was  then  very  curious  to 
hear  about  wild  bees  and  bee-hunters.  Ac- 
cordingly, his  kind-hearted  relative  proceeded 
to  satisfy  his  inquiries  upon  this  subject. 
The  substance  of  what  she  told  him  was  as 
follows :  — 

In  nearly  all  countries  there  are  swarms  of 
wild  bees,  which  have  their  abode  in  the 
forest.  Their  hive  is  the  hollow  trunk  of 
some  aged  tree.  Here  they  build  their  cells 
and  store  their  honey.  The  native  flowers 
of  the  forest,  of  the  valley,  and  the  moun- 
tain, of  the  hill-side  and  the  lawn,  afford 
them  a  supply  of  their  delicious  food,  not 
only  for  the  daily  meal,  during  the  warm 
season,  but  for  the  stores  of  winter. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  plan  of  the  benevolent 
Creator,  that  every  portion  of  the  universe 
shall  be  filled  with  life,  so  that  happiness  may 
every  where  abound.  Even  where  man  has 
not  yet  made  his  way  in  the  wilderness  and 
the  solitary  place,  there  are  the  flowers,  with 
their  honey  ;  anrl  there,  amid  other  insects,  is 
the  busy,  happy  bee,  to  gather  it.  How  vast 
must  be  the  field  of  enjoyment  which  the  om- 
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niscient  eye  surveys,  if  even  the  study  of  in 
sects  unfolds  such  a  view  as  is  here  sug 
gested ! 

The  habits  of  the  wild  bees  are  nearly  the 
same  as  those  of  the  domestic  ones.  They 
live  in  large  communities,  build  their  cells  in 
hexagons,  are  subject  to  the  government  of  a 
queen,  and  have  their  periodical  swarms,  as 
we  have  related. 

The  hunting  of  wild  bees  is  very  common 
in  the  Western  States  of  this  country.  In 
some  parts  they  are  so  abundant,  that  some 
persons  become  regular  bee-hunters.  Their 
mode  of  finding  the  hives  is  curious  and  in- 
teresting. 

I  must  tell  you  that,  when  a  bee  sets  off 
from  a  flower,  to  return  to  the  hive,  it  always 
flies  home  in  a  straight  line.  It  is  one  of 
the  amazing  instincts  of  this  little  creature, 
that,  wherever  it  may  be,  it  has  the  power 
of  going  to  its  home  without  deviation  from 
a  direct  course.  It  may  wander  in  the  woods ; 
it  may  sport  amid  the  mazes  of  the  flowery 
meadow ;  yet  still  the  little  creature  never  gets 
its  head  turned,  never  gets  lost.  The  mo- 
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rnent  that  its  honey-bags  are  filled,  it  mounts 
upward  on  the  breeze,  and,  without  hesita- 
tion, speeds  like  an  arrow  to  its  mark. 

The  bee-hunter  takes  advantage  of  this 
curious  trait  in  the  bee.  He  sees  in  what 
direction  the  insect  flies,  and,  by  following  on, 
is  able,  at  last,  to  discover  the  hive.  A  prac- 
tised bee-hunter  often  adopts  the  following 
method:  He  notices  the  direction  in  which 
a  bee  flies  from  one  flower,  and  sets  down  two 
or  three  sticks,  to  mark  the  route.  He  then 
goes  to  a  little  distance,  and  starts  another 
bee,  and  marks  the  route  he  takes.  If  the 
two  lines  tend  toward  each  other,  he  concludes 
that  the  angle  at  which  they  meet  is  the  point 
where  the  hive  is  to  be  found.  Judging  of 
the  distance  by  the  skill  acquired  by  practice, 
the  hunter  proceeds  to  the  spot,  and  seldom 
fails  of  finding  the  honey,  which  he  seeks 
pretty  near  the  place  which  his  calculations 
have  indicated. 

The  scientific  bee-hunter  sometimes  adopts 
the  following  method :  He  places  some  bee- 
bread,  in  order  to  tempt  the  bees,  on  a  flat 
board,  or  tile,  and  draws  a  circle  round  it 
with  white  paint.  The  bee  always  settles 
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upon  the  edge  of  any  thing  flat ;  so  she  must 
travel  through  the  paint  to  reach  the  bread. 
When  she  flies  away,  the  white  paint  on  her 
body  enables  the  hunter  to  observe  her  flight, 
and  her  course  is  marked  down  with  a  pocket- 
compass.  The  same  thing  is  done  at  another 
spot,  some  distance  from  the  first,  and,  by 
comparing  the  direction  of  the  two  lines,  the 
situation  of  the  nest  is  easily  found,  as  it 
must  be  at  the  point  where  the  lines  would 
meet. 

We  are  told  that,  in  Africa,  there  is  a  curi- 
ous little  hunter  of  the  wild  bee.  This  is  a 
quadruped,  about  as  large  as  a  woodchuck, 
called  the  honey-ratel.  This  cunning  little 
fellow  seems  to  understand  optics  ;  for,  when 
he  wishes  to  get  a  distinct  view  of  the  bees, 
he  holds  up  one  of  his  fore  paws,  as  you 
would  your  hand,  in  order  to  shade  his  eyes, 
and  thus  exclude  from  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
an  excess  of  light.  He  watches  the  bees, 
particularly  at  sunset,  for  he  knows  that,  like 
other  working  people,  they  are  then  retiring 
to  their  homes.  Following  the  route  they 
take,  he  is  able  to  find  out  the  vicinity  of  the 
hive  ;  and,  when  he  has  come  pretty  near,  his 
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keen  scent  directs  him  to  the  honey  which  he 
seeks. 


The  Honey-Guide. 

There  is,  also,  in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  a 
little  bird  called  the  honey-guide.  This  crea- 
ture has  the  faculty  of  finding  out  where  the 
honey  is  stored  ;  and  it  is  said  that,  when  he 
meets  a  traveller  in  the  wilderness,  he  will 
flutter  along  before  him,  from  branch  to 
branch,  and  from  tree  to  tree,  and,  at  last, 
guide  him  to  the  hive. 

I  remember  to  have  read  a  story  of  this 
kind  a  great  many  years  ago,  when  I  was  a 
boy.  It  was  in  the  beautiful  tale  of  Alphonso 
and  Dalinda,  told  by  Madame  de  Genlis,  in 
her  Tales  of  the  Castle.  I  have  never  for- 
gotten it;  and  no  story  that  I  have  since 
heard  has  seemed  half  so  pleasing.  Does  it 
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not  seem,  indeed,  almost  like  an  incident  of 
fairy  land,  that  travellers,  wandering  in  the 
wilds  of  Africa,  should  find  a  little  bird,  who 
becomes  their  guide  to  a  feast  of  honey  ? 

If  I  were  to  repeat  all  that  aunt  Betsey 
Piper  told  her  nephew  about  bees,  I  am  afraid 
that  I  should  fill  a  book.  So  I  may  as  well 
bring  this  chapter  to  an  end,  after  saying  a 
few  words  about  other  kinds  of  bees. 


The  Humble-Bee. 

I  might  talk  a  long  time  about  the  humble-bee, 
or,  as  some  of  my  little  readers  call  him,  the 
bumble-bee.  He  is  very  large,  and  goes  about 
with  an  air  of  importance,  like  some  fat  bus- 
tling people  that  we  know  of.  He  has  one  habit 
which  it  is  well  not  to  imitate,  and  that  is,  of 
always  humming  a  tune  as  he  roams  about. 
This  bee  makes  his  nest  of  moss,  in  the  hay- 
field,  usually  beneath  a  heap  of  stones,  or  in 
some  excavation  of  the  earth.  Two  or  three 
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dozen    usually  assemble  together,  and  carry 

on  the  various  operations  of  the  little  com- 
munity. 


The  Mason-Bee. 

The  mason-bee  builds  her  nest,  in  the  hole 
of  an  old  wall,  of  little  pieces  of  clay.  She 
makes  four  or  five  cells,  of  the  size  of  a 
thimble,  in  each  of  which  she  lays  an  egg. 
The  carpenter-bee  makes  a  nest  in  an  old 
post,  by  boring  a  hole,  twelve  inches  long, 
with  her  teeth.  In  these  holes  she  lays  her 
eggs. 

We  could  tell  some  of  aunt  Betsey's  curi- 
ous stories  about  upholstery-bees  and  leaf- 
cutter-bees  ;  and  we  could  say  a  good  deal 
about  their  spiteful  cousins,  the  wasps  and 
hornets.  But  we  must  close  the  chapter  by 
remarking,  -that  all  these  different  branches 
of  the  bee  family  live  in  communities,  make 
and  store  honey,  hatch  their  young  from 
eggs,  adopt  a  kind  of  despotic  government, 
and  carry  a  sharp  sword  sheathed  in  the  tail. 
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BUTTERFLIES. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

ABOUT    BUTTERFLIES. 

OUR  readers  must  not  suppose  that  our 
little  hero  had  no  interest  in  any  thing  but 
insects.  It  is  true  that,  his  mind  being  once 
engaged  upon  this  subject,  his  curiosity 
increased  with  his  knowledge,  and,  for  a 
time,  he  preferred  the  study  of  insects  to 
that  of  any  thing  else.  At  one  period,  as  I 
have  told  you,  he  was  greatly  interested  in 
beetles  ;  then  in  spiders  ;  and  then  in  bees. 
Finally,  he  turned  his  attention  to  butterflies. 
You  may  be  tired  of  my  story,  but  you  must 
hear  about  this. 

One  beautiful  summer  day,  he  saw  a  large 
butterfly  seated  upon  a  flower.  Its  wings 
were  splendidly  marked  with  figures  of 
brown,  black,  and  gold.  They  were  almost 
as  large  as  the  palm  of  his  hand.  As  the 
insect  sat  upon  the  flower,  it  waved  them 
up  and  down,  seeming  to  fan  the  blossom 
upon  which  it  was  resting. 
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Jack's  first  idea  was  to  rush  upon  the  but- 
terfly, and  seize  it.  But  he  had  now  acquired 
a  habit  of  investigation.  He  had  lost  that 
instinct  which  leads  little,  thoughtless  chil- 
dren to  snatch  at  every  new  and  pleasing 
object.  He  was  no  longer  a  mere  child,  but 
a  thinking  boy.  His  mind  was  awake,  and 
the  pleasure  he  derived  from  its  exercise  was 
a  very  great  pleasure. 

So  Jack,  having  approached  near  to  the 
butterfly,  paused  and  examined  it  carefully. 
He  found  that  it  had  four  wings,  —  two  large, 
and  two  small  ones,  —  and  that  it  had  six 
legs,  four  only  of  which  seemed  to  be  used. 

While  Jack  was  thus  pursuing  his  obser- 
vations, he  gradually  drew  nearer,  until  the 
alarmed  insect  took  to  flight,  and,  with  a 
wavering  motion,  swept  across  an  adjacent 
meadow,  until  it  was  lost  in  the  distance.  As 
Jack  was  in  the  habit  of  thinking  about  what 
he  had  seen,  he  mused  upon  the  little  butter- 
fly, and  then  he  asked  his  aunt  Betsey  about 
it.  She  was  ever  ready  to  gratify  his  curiosity, 
and  so  she  proceeded  to  tell  him  about  but- 
terflies, pretty  much  as  follows  :  — 

"  You  must  know,  my  dear  Jack,"  said 
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she,  "  that  the  family  of  butterflies  is  very 
numerous.  This  consists  not  only  of  those 
which  pass  under  the  name  of  butterfly,  and 
which  go  abroad  in  the  daylight,  but  of  those 
which  are  called  moths,  and  which  fly  about 
at  night. 

"  The  butterflies  have  ever  been  regarded 
as  among  the  most  beautiful  objects  in  nature. 
They  seem  almost  like  flowers,  or  gems,  which 
have  become  endowed  with  life,  and,  taking 
wings,  soar  away  upon  the  breeze.  Thus 
the  poet  Moore  speaks  of  them,  as  creatures 

'  Which  flutter  round  the  jasmine  stems, 
Like  winged  flowers,  or  flying  gems.' 

"  Who,  indeed,  has  not  observed  these 
little  creatures  flying  from  flower  to  flower, 
sipping  the  nectar  from  each,  and  seeming 
only  to  think  of  the  present  happy  moment  ? 
And  who  has  not  thought  how  like  to  happy, 
heedless  children  are  these  pretty  butter- 
flies? 

"It  is  natural  that  the  poets,  who  were 
always  looking  out  for  beautiful  things,  should 
seize  upon  such  a  subject  as  the  butterflies ; 
and  we,  therefore,  find  them  often  alluded  to 
in  poetry.  Spenser,  an  old  English  poet, 
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thus  describes  one  of  these  insects  —  and  it 
is  a  very  good  description,  too  :  — 

*  The  velvet  nap  which  on  his  wmgs  doth  lie, 

The  silken  down  with  which  his  back  is  dight, 
His  broad,  outstretched  horns,  his  hairy  thighs, 
His  glorious  colors,  and  his  glistening  eyes.' 

"  The  moths  have  also  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  poet ;  and,  as  they  are  dazzled  by 
a  lamp  at  night,  and  frequently  fly  into  it 
and  scorch  themselves  to  death,  they  have 
been  often  compared  to  giddy  youth,  who 
rush  thoughtlessly  into  dangerous  pleasures, 
and  are  thus  lost  forever. 

"  The  butterflies  and  moths  have  not  only 
four  wings,  and  six  legs,  and  two  horns  or 
feelers,  but  they  have  a  little  tube  or  probos- 
cis, with  which  they  suck  in  the  juice  of 
flowers.  When  this  is  not  in  use,  it  is  nicely 
rolled  up,  and  packed  beneath  the  head  of 
the  animal,  under  a  hairy  cover  made  for  the 
purpose. 

"  When  examined  with  a  glass,  the  body 
of  the  insect  appears  to  be  covered  with  hair, 
and  the  fine  brilliant  dust  upon  the  wings  is 
found  to  consist  of  minute  scales. 

"  But  the  eyes  of  butterflies  are,  perhaps, 
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their  most  remarkable  quality.  Some  of 
these  are  simple,  while  others  are  composed 
of  a  collection  of  magnifying  lenses.  It  is 
said  that,  in  some  butterflies,  the  eye  con- 
sists of  sixteen  thousand  lenses.  If  so,  it 
would  seem  that,  when  a  butterfly  of  this  sort 
looks  at  a  person,  he  sees  sixteen  thousand 
images  of  him  !  Of  the  butterfly  tribe,  some 
live  upon  the  honey  of  flowers,  others  upon 
the  leaves  of  plants,  and  others  upon  dead 
wood.  Some  of  them  subsist  upon  animal 
substances,  and  are  very  destructive  to  wool- 
len cloths,  furs,  and  feathers.  The  honey- 
comb moth  we  have  already  mentioned  as 
often  infesting  the  bee-hive,  and  preying  upon 
wax. 

"  While  the  butterflies,  in  their  perfect 
state,  have  always  attracted  the  attention  and 
excited  the  interest  of  mankind,  the  wonder- 
ful steps  by  which  they  reach  their  perfect 
state  have  not  formed  a  less  interesting  sub- 
ject of  observation.  Most  insects  have  three 
states  of  existence  ;  they  are  first  eggs,  then 
worms,  and  then  the  winged  and  perfect 
insect. 

"  But  the  transformations  of  the  butterfly 
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have  ever  been  regarded  as  very  wonderful. 
The  female  deposits  her  eggs  upon  such 
plants  as  are  proper  to  nourish  the  little  cat- 
erpillars which  are  to  proceed  from  them. 
The  common  white  butterfly  places  hers 
upon  cabbages.  The  tortoise-shell  and  pea- 
cock butterflies  place  theirs  upon  nettles,  &c. 
These  are  generally  attached  by  a  kind  of 
glue  to  the  surface  of  the  plant.  The  rnpths 
are  usually  more  careful,  for  they  generally 
deposit  their  eggs  in  some  concealed  place, 
and  wrap  them  up  carefully  in  a  downy  sub- 
stance. 

"  Butterflies  do  not  enshroud  themselves 
in  a  silken  case,  or  cocoon,  spun  from  the 
mouth,  as  is  done  by  many  other  insects; 
but  their  process  is  more  wonderful.  When 
the  butterfly  egg  is  hatched,  it  produces  a 
caterpillar.  This  is  a  kind  of  heavy  worm, 
usually  furnished  with  sixteen  feet. 

"  It  grows  rapidly  after  changing  its  skin, 
which  process  lasts  three  or  four  minutes,  and 
frequently  proves  fatal.  It  is  now  furnished 
with  twelve  round  eyes,  and  feeds  voraciously 
upon  leaves.  Having  reached  its  full  size, 
it  ceases  to  eat,  and  retires  to  some  solitary 
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place,  to  undergo  its  wonderful  transforma- 
tion. 

"  Here  it  proceeds  to  form  a  mass  of  silken 
threads,  which  it  spins  from  its  mouth.  This 
is  attached  to  a  proper  place,  and  the  cater- 
pillar is  soon  seen-suspended  by  the  tail.  It 
now  raises  its  head  a  little,  giving  a  curve  to 
its  back.  This  motion  is  repeated  until  a 
slit  ig  formed,  first  behind  the  head,  and  then 
along  the  back.  At  length  the  skin  of  the 
larva  disappears,  and  the  chrysalis  is  formed. 
This  consists  of  a  smooth,  shining  mass, 
speckled  with  gold. 

"  The  newly-formed  chrysalis  of  a  butter- 
fly, when  opened,  is  found  to  contain  only  a 
mass  of  pap,  in  which  no  trace  of  the  limbs 
of  the  future  butterfly  can  be  observed ;  yet 
the  outer  covering  is  marked  with  all  the  ex- 
ternal organs  of  the  mature  insect,  in  a  very 
short  time  after  the  skin  of  the  caterpillar  has 
been  cast  off.  On  opening  the  chrysalis, 
indeed,  after  a  proper  space,  we  shall  find, 
encased  in  separate  parts,  the  wings,  eyes, 
and  other  organs  of  the  future  butterfly. 

"  When  the  insect  has  remained  in  this 
pulpy  or  chrysalis  state  for  a  proper  time,  a  mo- 
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tion  may  be  perceived  within.  The  skin,  which 
is  now  thin  and  dry,  gives  way,  and  bursting 
into  four  distinct  and  regular  pieces,  liberates 
its  little  prisoner.  This  now  emits  a  reddish- 
colored  liquid,  which  superstitious  people 
have  called  bloody  rain ;  its  wings  rapidly 
assume  their  proper  size,  and  it  joins  its  com- 
panions in  the  air.  The  old  poet  Spenser 
thus  happily  describes  the  new-born  insect : — 

'  When  he,  arriving,  round  about  doth  fly, 
From  bed  to  bed,  from  one  to  other  border ; 

And  takes  survey,  with  curious,  busy  eye, 
Of  every  flower  and  herb  there  set  in  order ; 

Now  this,  now  that,  he  tasteth  tenderly, 
Yet  none  of  them  he  rudely  doth  disorder ; 

Nor  with  his  feet  their  silken  leaves  deface, 

But  pastures  on  the  pleasures  of  each  place.' ' 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

ABOUT    INSECTS    IN    GENERAL. 

I  WILL  now  give  my  readers  a  short  chap- 
ter upon  insects  in  general,  extracted  from 
aunt  Betsey  Piper's  talk  to  her  inquisitive 
nephew. 

Insects  are  so  called  because  they  appear 
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to  be  divided  into  two  parts,  and  the  word 
insect  means  cut  apart.  The  insect  tribe 
are  divided,  by  naturalists,  into  several  orders. 
The  first  consists  of  those  that  never  have 
wings,  as  the  spider,  flea,  louse,  &c.  The 
second  consists  of  those  which  have  wings, 
but  so  cased  up  as  not  to  appear  when  first 
produced,  such  as  the  grasshopper,  earwig, 
dragon-fly,  &c.  The  third  is  of  the  moth 
and  butterfly  kind.  The  fourth,  such  as 
come  from  a  worm  instead  of  a  caterpillar, 
as  the  beetle,  bee,  fly,  gnat,  &c. 

We  are  very  apt  to  conceive  that  insects, 
from  their  extreme  littleness,  are  very  insig- 
nificant. But  this  is  a  wrong  view  of  the 
subject.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  exceed- 
ingly ingenious  in  their  structure,  and  won- 
derful in  their  habits  and  instincts.  A  writer 
on  natural  history  says  that,  if  we  compare 
insects  with  the  higher  ranks  of  nature,  such 
as  quadrupeds,  birds,  &c.,  we  shall  perceive 
in  the  former  all  the  peculiarities  which  be- 
long to  the  latter ;  the  piercing  eye  of  the 
lynx  and  the  falcon,  the  hard  shield  of  the  ar- 
madillo, the  splendid  tail  of  the  peacock,  the 
imposing  horns  of  the  stag,  the  swiftness  of 
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the  antelope,  the  fecundity  of  the  hare,  the 
architectural  powers  of  the  beaver,  the  climb- 
ing powers  of  the  squirrel,  the  gambols  of  the 
monkey,  the  swimming  of  the  frog,  the  bur- 
rowing of  the  mole,  and  the  leaping  of  the 
kangaroo ;  —  all  these  things  are  found  among 
insects,  and  often,  indeed,  in  a  redoubled  de- 
gree. The  eye  of  the  fly,  with  its  thousand 
lenses,  the  scales  of  the  diamond  beetle,  the 
wonderful  works  of  the  hive,  the  ingenuity 
of  the  spider,  the  transformation  of  the  but- 
terfly,—  these,  and  many  other  interesting 
circumstances,  show  that  this  class  of  ani- 
mated nature  possesses  strong  claims  upon 
our  attention. 

The  amazing  extent  of  the  insect  tribes 
also  increases  the  interest  of  this  subject.  In 
the  royal  collection  at  Berlin,  in  Prussia, 
there  are  no  less  than  twenty-eight  thousand 
species  or  kinds  of  beetle.  Celebrated  natu- 
ralists have  calculated  that  there  are  in  the 
world  a  hundred  thousand  different  kinds 
of  insects,  and  countless  myriads  of  each 
kind.  It  is  said  that  one  single  insect  of  the 
aphis  or  louse  tribe  may  be  the  living  parent 
of  six  thousand  millions  of  descendants.  If 
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all  the  insects  in  the  world  were  collected 
into  one  heap,  it  would  doubtless  rise  ten 
times  as  high  as  the  top  of  Bunker  Hill  mon- 
ument, near  Boston. 

The  importance  of  insects  may  be  gath- 
ered from  another  consideration.  Some  of 
them  are  very  useful.  The  bee  we  have 
already  noticed.  We  may  also  mention  the 
cochineal  insect,  which  exists  in  great  num- 
bers in  the  East  Indies,  and  in  South  Amer- 
ica. It  is  a  minute  creature,  of  the  aphis 
tribe,  one  of  which  is  hardly  so  large  as  a 
peppercorn.  Yet  it  is  produced  in  such 
quantities,  that  many  thousands  of  pounds 
are  sent  every  year,  in  a  dried  state,  to 
America  and  Europe.  They  contain  a  color- 
ing principle,  called  carmine,  which  produces 
an  intensely  red  color.  These  insects  are 
chiefly  used  for  dyeing  scarlet.  In  Brazil, 
large  estates  are  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
plants,  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  them. 
Great  quantities  are  also  produced  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Spain. 

Among  the  useful  insects,  we  may  notice 
the  Spanish  fly,  which  is  about  three  fourths 
of  an  inch  in  length,  with  brilliant  green 
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wings.  These  are  shaken  down  from  the  trees, 
it  being  their  habit  to  feign  death  when  dis- 
turbed. They  are  called  cantharides,  and 
are  used  in  medicine,  especially  for  producing 
blisters. 

We  might  notice  many  other  useful  insects, 
but  must  pass  them  by.  We  might  speak, 
also,  of  the  beautiful  fire-flies,  which  appear 
in  myriads,  during  the  night,  over  our  mead- 
ows and  amid  the  forests ;  of  the  glow- 
worms, which  seem  to  burn  with  a  mild  and 
steady  blaze,  to  illuminate  the  darkness  ;  and 
the  great  lantern-moth  of  South  America, 
which  is  sometimes  used  to  decorate  the 
heads  of  females,  and  several  of  which  will 
answer  the  purpose  of  a  torch. 

But  we  must  pass  over  these  wonderful 
things,  and  consider  that  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  the  very  at- 
mosphere around  the  whole  globe,  are  all  the 
abodes  of  countless  insects.  Even  the  stalks 
and  leaves  of  plants  are  filled  with  them.  If 
you  will  take  a  microscope,  and  look  into  the 
stalks  of  certain  plants,  you  will  see  thou- 
sands of  little  busy,  bustling  insects  there,  all 
of  them  seeming  to  be  in  the  full  enjoyment 
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of  existence.  Nay,  if  you  will  apply  the 
microscope  to  a  tumbler  of  pure  water,  you 
will  see  that  this  also  is  filled  with  living 
things.  Thus  the  poet  says  :  — 

"Full  nature  swarms  with  life;   one  wondrous  mass 
Of  animals,  creatures  organized. 

Through  subterranean  cells, 

Where  searching  sunbeams  scarce  can  find  a  way, 
Earth  animated  heaves.     The  flowery  leaf 
Wants  not  its  soft  inhabitants.     Secure, 
Within  its  winding  citadel,  the  stone 
Holds  multitudes.     But  chief  the  forest  boughs, 
That  dance  unnumbered  to  the  playful  breeze, 
The  downy  orchard,  and  the  melting  pulp 
Of  mellow  fruit,  the  nameless  nations  feed 
Of  evanescent  insects.     Where  the  pool 
Stands  mantled  o'er  with  green,  invisible 
Amid  the  floating  verdure,  millions  stray  : 
*          *          *          *          Nor  is  the  stream 
Of  purest  crystal,  nor  the  lucid  air, 
Though  one  transparent  vacancy  it  seems, 
Void  of  their  unseen  people." 


I  hope  my  readers  are  satisfied,  by  this 
time,  that  Inquisitive  Jack,  in  pursuing  the 
study  of  insects,  was  not  wasting  his  time. 
It  not  only  gave  him  a  great  deal  of  pleasure, 
but  he  obtained  from  it  much  useful  informa- 
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tion.  He  went  on,  from  one  step  to  another, 
until  he  understood  the  whole  science  of  in- 
sects, which  is  called  Entomology. 

But  I  have  told  you  the  story  of  our  curi- 
ous little  friend,  not  so  much  to  recommend 
the  particular  study  of  insects,  as  to  show  the 
utility  of  habits  of  observation  and  investiga- 
tion. You  have  seen,  by  the  story  I  have 
told  you,  that,  by  means  of  these  habits,  Jack 
not  only  enjoyed  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
and  satisfaction,  but  that  he  became  a  very 
learned  man;  but  I  must  tell  you,  what  I 
have  before  intimated,  that  his  whole  atten- 
tion was  not  confined  to  insects.  He  ob- 
served and  investigated  plants  and  flowers, 
and  thus  became  a  botanist.  He  studied  into 
the  habits  and  nature  of  birds,  and  thus  be- 
came an  ornithologist;  and,  in  short,  he 
mastered  the  whole  field  of  natural  history. 
I  shall  give  you  an  account  of  his  pro- 
ceeding, in  relation  to  some  of  these  matters, 
in  the  following  chapters. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

ABOUT    THE    WREN    AND    HIS    FAMILY. 

ONE  day  Jack  was  down  at  the  bottom  of 
the  garden,  when  he  became  interested  in 
some  insects  which  he  saw  on  the  leaves  of 
a  hop-vine,  which  was  climbing  up  a  trellis, 
close  by.  In  order  to  examine  the  insects 
more  closely,  Jack  took  off  his  cap  and  care- 
lessly hung  it  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  stakes 
which  supported  the  trellis. 

After  examining  the  insects  for  a  while, 
Jack  became  so  interested  in  the  subject  that 
he  picked  off  some  leaves  of  the  hop-vine, 
covered  with  the  little  creatures,  and  carried 
them  to  his  aunt  Piper,  to  ask  her  about  them. 
He  forgot  his  cap,  which  was  left  on  the 
stake ;  nor  could  Jack  recollect,  when  he  want- 
ed it,  where  he  had  left  it.  He  was  obliged 
to  wear  his  best  hat  for  nearly  a  week,  when, 
by  chance,  he  discovered  his  cap  on  the 
stake.  He  then  recollected  all  about  it,  and 
ran  to  the  trellis  to  take  it  down.  But  what 
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was  his  surprise  to  find  it  tenanted  by  a  fierce 
little  wren,  who  flew  out  of  the  cap,  and 
then  darted  at  Jack,  snapping  at  him  sharply 
with  its  tiny  beak. 


The  Wren. 

Jack  was  almost  frightened  at  the  fierce- 
ness of  the  little  bird  ;  but,  after  a  while,  he 
reached  up  his  hand  and  took  down  the  cap. 
You  may  well  believe  that  he  was  greatly 
amused  to  find  that  the  little  wren,  with  its 
companion,  had  begun  to  build  a  nest  in  it. 
They  had  already  packed  it  more  than  half 
full  of  sticks,  e*raws,  and  dried  grass. 
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At  first,  Jack  was  sorry  that  he  had  robbed 
the  little  birds  of  their  home  ;  but  after  a 
while,  he  got  a  little  box,  and  made  a  hole 
large  enough  for  the  wrens  to  go  in  and  out, 
and  set  it  upon  the  stake  where  the  cap  had 
been.  For  two  or  three  days,  the  wrens 
were  very  shy,  and  would  not  go  near  the 
box.*  But  at  last,  one  of  them  flew  to  the  trel- 
lis, and  peered  all  about  to  see  if  there  was  no 
danger  near.  In  a  little  while,  he  hitched 
along  toward  the  box,  making  a  queer  noise 
all  the  time.  By  and  by,  he  ventured  to 
alight  upon  the  box,  and  finally,  he  popped 
his  head  into  the  hole.  Then  he  looked  all 
around  again  very  cautiously,  and  at  last  in 
he  went.  Pretty  soon,  he  came  out  again, 
and  stationed  himself  upon  the  top  of  the 
box,  and  began  to  sing  with  all  his  might. 
If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  will  try  to  put  his 
song  into  words :  — 


"  Hi  diddle,  ho  diddle, 

Pop  diddle  dee  : 
Here  's  the  prettiest  house 

You  ever  did  see. 

Come  hither,  come  hither, 
My  own  pretty  friend : 
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Here  's  a  home  for  us  both : 
Come,  come,  little  wren  ! 

Here's  a  hole  for  our  door, 
And  a  room  for  our  nest; 

So  come,  my  sweet  bird, 
And  we  both  will  be  blest. 

Hi  diddle,  ho  diddle, 

Pop  diddle  dee: 
'Tis  the  prettiest  house 

You  ever  did  see  !  " 


Thus  the  little  fellow  went  on  singing  as 
if  he  would  split  his  throat,  and  pretty  soon 
his  little  mate  was  seen  flying  along  toward 
him.  She  alighted  upon  the  box,  and  noth- 
ing could  exceed  his  apparent  delight.  Mr. 
Wren  then  popped  into  the  box,  and  Mrs. 
Wren  popped  in  after  him  ! 

Jack  was  an  attentive  observer  of  all  these 
proceedings,  and  he  was  greatly  delighted  to 
find  that  the  wrens  were  willing  to  accept  of 
the  box  in  exchange  for  the  cap.  The  next 
day,  they  began  to  build  their  nest  in  the 
box.  It  was  very  pleasant,  indeed,  to  see 
the  little  creatures  at  work.  They  would 
carry  up  quite  large  sticks,  and  were  very 
handy  in  getting  them  into  the  hole.  They 
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began  their  work  by  sunrise,  and  so  indus- 
trious were  they,  that,  in  four  days,  the  nest 
was  finished.  The  lower  part  consisted  of 
rough  sticks  and  coarse  straws.  The  upper 
part  was  finer,  and  the  nest  was  lined  with 
fine  grass.  In  a  week,  there  were  four  little 
spotted  eggs  in  the  nest.  The  female  wren 
was  now  rather  quiet,  but  the  male  wren  was 
very  watchful  indeed.  If  he  saw  the  cat 
coming  near  the  trellis,  he  would  fly  at  her, 
and  snap  his  little  beak  close  to  her  ears. 
Puss  would  sometimes  strike  her  paws  at 
him,  but,  in  general,  she  was  frightened  and 
ran  away.  The  little  wren  was  very  pugna- 
cious. If  a  robin  or  a  blue  jay  came  near, 
he  went  at  him  in  the  most  fearless  way,  and 
drove  him  off.  One  day,  as  Jack  was  watch- 
ing him,  the  little  fellow  attacked  a  crow  that 
was  passing  by,  and,  overtaking  him,  picked 
at  him  so  sharply  as  to  make  the  old  fellow 
cry  for  quarter  in  a  very  loud  voice.  "  Caw, 
caw,  caw  !  "  said  the  crow  ;  and  Mr.  Wren, 
seeming  satisfied,  returned  to  his  box.  Perch- 
ing himself  upon  the  very  top  of  the  trellis, 
he  began  to  sing  a  song  of  triumph,  shaking 
his  wings  all  the  time,  in  great  glee. 
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The  female  wren  soon  began  to  sit  upon 
the  eggs,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the 
watchful  care  and  anxiety  of  good  Master 
Wren.  He  was  always  on  hand,  if  any  cat 
or  bird  intruded  upon  his  dominions  ;  and 
they  were  sure  to  pay  dearly  for  their  temer- 
ity when  they  did  so.  He  spent  a  good  deal 
of  his  time  in  singing  —  in  part,  I  suppose,  to 
amuse  himself,  and  in  part  also  to  amuse  his 
little  lady. 

Well,  after  a  time,  there  were  four  young 
birds  in  the  nest,  and  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wren  were  too  busy,  in  feeding  their  chil- 
dren, to  sing  or  play.  They  caught  flies,  ands 
moths,  and  spiders,  and  gave  them  to  their 
young  ones ;  and  it  was  amazing  to  see  what 
a  sight  of  these  insects  the  little  wrens  ate, 
and  it  was  really  amusing  to  see  how  serious 
the  old  wrens  appeared  to  be  about  these 
days. 

The  little  ones  grew  apace,  and  in  a  short 
time  it  was  thought  best  for  them  to  leave 
the  nest.  You  may  well  believe  that  Jack 
was  on  the  look-out,  to  see  the  little  creatures 
in  their  first  adventure  forth  into  the  world. 
In  the  first  place,  one  of  the  young  birds  put 
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his  head  through  the  door  of  the  box,  and 
looked  all  round  to  see  if  the  coast  was 
clear.  It  was  amazing  to  see  how  cunning 
the  little  fellow  was,  though  not  more  than  a 
fortnight  old.  The  old  wrens  were  at  a  little 
distance,  chattering  at  a  great  rate,  and  seem- 
ing to  invite  the  little  fellow  to  try  his  wing. 
At  last  he  took  courage,  leaped  from  the  box, 
and  alighted  safely  upon  a  fence  at  some  dis- 
tance. 

Now,  how  do  you  think  this  little  bird 
knew  how  to  fly,  where  to  go,  and  how  to 
light  upon  the  fence  ?  for  you  must  remem- 
ber that  he  had  never  been  out  of  the  box 
before.  I  suppose  you  will  tell  me  that  he 
was  guided  by  instinct  —  that  strange  power 
given  by  the  Creator ;  and  you  will  tell  me 
right.  After  the  first  one  had  departed,  the 
others  came  out,  one  by  one,  and  all  were 
successful  in  their  first  flight,  except  the  last. 
This  little  fellow,  in  attempting  to  light 
upon  the  fence,  missed  his  footing,  and  fell 
to  the  ground.  The  old  wrens  came  to  him 
immediately,  and  there  was  a  prodigious 
chattering  about  what  had  happened.  The 
little  fellow  looked  very  serious  for  a  time, 
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but  at  last  he  made  a  new  effort,  flew  a  little 
distance,  and  reached  one  of  the  lower  rails 
of  the  fence.  The  old  wrens  cheered  him 
with  their  approbation,  put  a  big  spider  into 
his  mouth,  and  he  seemed  to  be  quite  happy. 

This  was  a  great  day  among  the  wren 
family.  Never  was  there  such  a  bustle  be- 
fore !  The  little  wrens  kept  calling  out  for 
something  to  eat ;  the  old  wrens  flew  first  to 
one,  and  then  to  another,  giving  each  an 
insect,  with  a  little  good  advice,  and  depart- 
ing to  provide  more  food. 

It  would  take  me  a  long  time  to  tell  all 
that  happened  upon  this  interesting  occasion. 
Jack  was  there,  and  saw  it  all,  and  if  you  ever 
meet  with  him,  you  had  better  ask  him  about 
it.  I  can  only  tell  you,  at  present,  that,  from 
this  time,  he  was  very  much  interested  in 
birds ;  not  as  creatures  to  be  hunted  and  tor- 
mented, or  killed,  but  as  creatures  that  build 
nests,  and  have  their  homes,  and  rear  their 
young  ones,  whom  they  love  very  much,  and 
whom  they  treat  with  the  utmost  care  and 
tenderness.  He  looked  upon  them  as  crea- 
tures displaying  great  ingenuity,  many  curi- 
ous habits  and  wonderful  instincts.  He, 
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therefore,  found  a  great  deal  more  pleasure 
in  watching  their  movements,  and  studying 
their  characters,  than  in  throwing  stones  at 
them,  or  shooting  them.  I  shall  tell  you 
about  other  birds  as  we  proceed  in  our  story. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

ABOUT  THE  HEN  AND  HER  CHICKENS. 

IT  seems  natural  for  mankind  to  love  accu- 
mulation. When  a  child  has  got  two  or 
three  pieces  of  money,  he  wants  more,  and 
his  desire  of  increasing  his  stores  increases 
with  his  little  wealth.  When  a  person  gets 
together  a  few  minerals,  his  wish  to  form  a 
cabinet  begins,  and  in  proportion  as- his  col- 
lection enlarges,  his  eagerness  for  more  speci- 
mens is  stimulated.  This  love  of  increase 
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is  what  I  call  a  love  of  accumulation,  or  a 
love  of  hying  up. 

Now,  it  is  all  the  same  with  knowledge. 
A  person  who  has  only  a  few  ideas  is  like 
the  child  who  has  only  a  few  coppers  ;  he  is 
usually  eager  to  spend  them  and  get  rid  of 
them.  But  one  who  has  stored  his  mind 
with  many  ideas  is  like  a  person  who  has 
commenced  a  cabinet  of  minerals :  he  wishes 
to  increase  his  collection ;  he  wishes  to  get 
new  specimens,  and  is  delighted  <with  those 
which  are  rare  and  beautiful. 

Our  hero,  Jack,  was  just  in  this  condi- 
tion. He  had  begun  his  mental  cabinet  of 
knowledge.  He  had  learned  a  good  deal 
about  insects,  and  he  had  entered  the  gate 
of  a  new  and  beautiful  science  —  ORNITHOL- 
OGY —  or  the  study  of  birds.  How  little  did 
he  think  that  his  acquaintance  with  the  wren 
family  had  advanced  him  so  far  into  the  de- 
lightful mysteries  of  science.  Yet  so  it  was. 
He  now  began  to  notice  other  birds,  such  as 
the  blue-bird,  which  belongs  only  to  Amer- 
ica; the  sparrows  and  finches,  which  build 
their  nests  in  the  hedges  and  bushes,  and 
sing  so  sweetly. 
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About  this  time  his  attention  was  very 
strongly  attracted  by  a  hen  and  her  chickens. 
Jack  had  himself  set  the  hen ;  that  is,  he 
had  put  the  eggs  under  her,  there  being  thir- 
teen ;  for  he  was  told  that  an  even  number 
was  unlucky,  and  an  uneven  number  lucky  — 
a  notion,  by  the  way,  that  is  very  common, 
but  utterly  destitute  of  foundation.  He  was 
told  that  the  eggs  would  be  hatched  in  just 
three  weeks,  and  so  it  proved. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  the  eggs  of  hens 
should  always  be  hatched  in  just  three  weeks, 
and  I  must  stop  to  tell  you  a  story  about  this. 
A  man,  who  pretended  to  be  good  and  re- 
ligious, told  one  of  his  neighbors  that  his 
hens  always  hatched  on  Sunday,  and  he 
wondered  what  the  reason  was.  "  I  can  tell 
you,"  said  the  neighbor  :  "  it  is  because  you 
set  them  on  Sunday  ! "  Thus  we  see  that 
the  improper  conduct  of  the  pretended  good 
man  was  exposed. 

But  to  return  to  Jack.  About  the  time 
the  hen  was  to  hatch,  he  went  every  day  to 
see  if  the  chickens  had  come  along.  He 
could  not  help  wondering  at  the  patience  of 
the  old  hen,  in  sitting  night  and  day  so  faith- 
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fully  upon  her  eggs.  He  noticed  that  she 
went  off  her  nest  but  once  a  day  ;  that  she 
was  then  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  a  little  food 
and  drink,  and  return  to  her  duty,  as  if  she 
were  afraid  her  eggs  would  suffer.  He  ob- 
served that  nothing  could  tempt  her  from  her 
charge.  The  other  hens  were  out  in  the 
fields,  scratching  the  earth,  feasting  on  worms 
and  insects,  and  delighting  in  the  spring- 
time ;  but  the  old  hen,  forsaking  these  pleas- 
ures, remained  upon  her  eggs.  Though  she 
was  wasted  by  hunger,  thirst,  and  fever, 
nothing  could  induce  her  to  betray  her  trust. 
There  she  continued,  obeying  that  voice 
within,  which  we  call  instinct. 

On  the  twenty-first  day  of  the  hen's  sit- 
ting, Jack  went  early  in  the  morning  to  the 
nest,  and  his  delight  knew  no  bounds  when 
he  heard,  on  approaching  it,  the  chickens 
peeping  under  the  old  biddy's  feathers.  The 
good  mother  herself  seemed  to  be  filled  with 
a  sort  of  quiet  ecstacy.  When  she  heard 
the  gentle  cries  of  her  offspring,  she  endeav- 
ored to  hush  them  to  rest  by  a  few  low  notes, 
as  much  as  to  say,  — 

"Hush,  my  dear  —  lie  still  and  slumber!" 
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All  this  day,  the  hen  remained  on  her  nest, 
and  Jack  gave  her  a  little  Indian  meal,  mixed 
with  water,  to  eat.  The  next  day,  twelve  of 
the  thirteen  eggs  were  hatched,  and  the  old 
hen,  with  an  air  of  importance,  and  great 
caution,  set  forth  with  her  brood.  It  was 
interesting  indeed  to  witness  the  scene. 

No  sooner  had  the  mother  and  her  flock 
issued  from  the  shed  in  which  the  hatching, 
or  incubation,  had  taken  place,  than  she  be- 
gan to  scratch  away  the  leaves  and  grass  with 
all  her  migHt.  The  chickens  kept  close  to 
her  side,  and  though  but  a  day  old,  seemed 
to  know  perfectly  well  what  it  all  meant. 
They  picked  up  the  little  seeds  and  insects, 
and  swallowed  them  down,  taking  care  to 
avoid  stones  and  dirt,  and  things  that  are  not 
fit  for  food.  How  could  these  little  creatures 
know  so  much  ?  That  is  a  curious  question, 
and  I  can  only  answer,  that  God  has  made 
them  so ! 

The  old  hen  went  on  from  place  to  place, 
clucking  all  the  time,  and  taking  the  utmost 
pains  to  keep  her  brood  together,  and  under 
her  own  immediate  inspection.  She  made  her 
legs  fly  merrily  among  the  leaves,  and  many 
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a  bug,  and  grub,  and  worm,  did  she  discover 
for  her  little  ones.  She  would  eat  nothing 
herself,  but  gave  everything  to  her  chickens, 
except  once  in  a  while  she  came  across  a 
beetle,  or  other  insect,  too  big  for  her  infant 
flock,  and  then  she  swallowed  it. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  industry,  energy, 
and  watchfulness  of  the  old  biddy.  For 
hours  together,  she  continued  to  scratch  and 
dig  for  her  young  ones,  as  if  life  depended 
upon  it.  And  all  this  time,  it  was  delightful 
to  see  how  careful  she  was  of  her  brood. 
Her  head  was  bobbing  up  and  down  every 
instant,  and  her  sharp  eye  was  turned  on 
every  side,  to  see  if  there  was  danger.  Not 
a  bird  flew  over  unmarked,  and  if  it  was  in 
any  degree  threatening  in  its  appearance,  the 
whole  flock  was  instantly  drawn  to  a  place 
of  safety.  If  a  cat  or  dog  came  near,  they 
were  sure  to  repent  it,  and  learn  better  man- 
ners for  the  future. 

When,  at  last,  the  young  emigrants  had 
filled  their  little  crops,  and  become  weary, 
the  old  hen  gathered  them  under  her  wings. 
There  is  nothing  in  all  nature  more  pleasing 
than  a  hen  brooding  her  chickens.  The  lit- 
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tie  creatures  themselves  are  marked  with  a 
singular  smoothness,  beauty,  and  look  of  in- 
nocence. Those  which  are  most  weary  bury 
themselves  deep  in  the  plumage  of  their  moth- 
er's breast ;  and  here,  cherished  by  a  genial 
warmth,  embedded  in  down,  and  every  want 
and  fear  appeased,  they  fall  to  sleep.  Those 
which  are  not  yet  so  drowsy,  peep  out  their 
heads  from  their  mother's  'feathers,  and  look 
around,  or  they  linger  outside  and  pick  among 
the  gravel  for  food ;  or  they  nibble  at  the  old 
hen's  beak ;  or  perchance  they  smooth  some 
bit  of  their  delicate  plumage  that  is  ruffled  ; 
or  possibly  climb -up  the  old  hen's  back.  The 
look  of  innocence,  peace,  and  happiness  dis- 
played by  the  chickens,  and  the  mingled 
aspect  of  care  and  content  borne  by  Mistress 
Biddy,  afford  a  touching  and  delightful  pic- 
ture. Who  can  witness  it  and  not  feel  that 
the  God  of  love  is  the  author  of  what  we 
call  nature  1 

All  these  things  were  noted  by  Jack,  and 
after  he  had  observed  them  a  long  time,  he 
went  for  his  aunt.  He  found  her  quite  busy  ; 
but  he  could  not  be  contented  till  she  left  her 
work  and  went  with  him  to  see  the  hen  and 
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her  chickens.  After  looking  at  them  a  long 
time,  they  went  to  the  house,  and  some  days 
after,  the  following  conversation  took  place: — 

Jack.  Pray  tell  me,  aunt  Betsey,  why  the 
hen  that  has  chickens  always  keeps  clucking! 

Aunt  B.  So  that  the  chickens  may  always 
know  where  she  is.  The  chickens  are  con- 
tinually running  about,  and  sometimes  they 
go  to  a  considerable  distance  ;  but,  as  the  hen 
is  always  clucking,  they  can  at  any  time  find 
her.  But  for  this  they  would  inevitably  get 
lost.  If  the  Creator  had  forgotten  to  teach 
hens  to  cluck,  and  had  neglected  to  make 
any  other  adequate  provision,  a  brood  of 
chickens  could  never  have  been  raised. 

Jack.  Well,  why  do  the  chickens  always 
keep  peeping  1 

Aunt  B.  So  that  the  hen  may  know 
where  they  are.  You  will  observe  that,  if 
two  or  three  chickens  are  wandering  together, 
away  from  the  hen,  their  peeping  is  usually 
faint  and  low ;  but  if  one  is  straying  alone, 
his  tones  are  loud  and  distinct.  They  seem 
to  feel  confidence  when  several  are  together; 
but  if  one  is  alone,  he  feels  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  speak  out.  The  clucking  of  the  hen 
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may  be  considered  as  continually  calling  to 
her  scattered  brood,  "  Here  I  am,  chicks  — 
here  I  am  !  "  and  the  peeping  of  the  chickens 
may  be  considered  as  saying,  "  Here  am  I, 
mother  —  here  am  I !  "  In  this  way,  a  com- 
munication is  kept  up  even  while  the  brood 
is  scattered  over  a  wide  space,  in  search  of 
food.  Almost  all  birds  have  natural  cries, 
which  answer  the  same  purposes,  with  them, 
as  the  clucking  of  the  hens  and  the  peeping 
of  the  chickens  with  these. 

Jack.  Well,  aunt  Betsey,  I  observe  that 
the  old  hen  seems  to  talk  to  her  chickens. 
If  a  wren  or  a  sparrow,  or  any  other  little 
harmless  bird  flies  by,  the  old  hen  says, 
"  curr-r-r-r-r,"  in  a  moderate  tone,  as  much 
as  to  say,  "  look  out !  "  and  so  all  the  chicks 
just  cast  their  eyes  around,  and  seem  to  take 
no  notice  of  what  has  happened.  But  if  a 
hawk  appear  in  the  air,  and  near  by,  the 
"  curr-r-r-r-r "  is  uttered  in  a  wilder  key. 
The  old  hen  steps  high,  and  seeks  a  shelter, 
and  the  little  chickens  run  to  her  as  if  fright- 
ened out  of  their  little  wits.  Now,  what  I 
want  to  say  is,  how  do  the  chickens,  only  two 
or  three  days  old,  know  so  much,  and  under- 
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stand  so  well  what  their  mother  means  and 
says? 

Aunt  B.  You  might  as  well  ask,  Jack, 
how  the  chickens  know  so  much  as  to  pick 
up  seeds  and  worms  when  only  a  day  old. 
The  seeming  knowledge  of  these  little  crea- 
tures, which  is  often  so  wonderful,  is  to  be  ex- 
plained, as  we  explain  the  skill  of  the  bees 
in  building  their  cells,  and  the  ants  in  con- 
structing their  little  cities  in  the  earth,  by 
instinct  —  a  power,  or  knowledge,  implanted 
by  nature,  or,  in  other  words,  by  God,  the 
author  of  nature.  He  gives  those  powers  ; 
and  though  we  may  see  their  effects,  he  only 
can  explain  their  operation.  But  there  is 
one  thing  in  your  observations  upon  the 
chickens,  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  atten- 
tion, Jack.  Did  you  ever  know  the  old  hen 
to  call  to  her  chickens  in  danger,  when  they 
neglected  or  disobeyed  the  call  ? 

Jack.     No,  not  that  I  remember. 

Aunt  B.  Let  this,  then,  be  a  lesson  to 
you,  my  boy.  The  little  birds  are  taught 
obedience  to  their  parents  by  God  ;  and  they 
obey.  So  God  has  taught  children  obedience, 
for  he  has  said  in  the  solemn  commandment, 
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"  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother ; "  and 
the  apostle  adds,  "Children,  obey  your  pa-^. 
rents  in  the  Lord,  for  this  is  right."  The 
hen  —  the  parent  of  the  chickens  —  is  their 
guardian.  She  knows  more  than  they  do.  She 
is  stronger,  and  sees  farther,  and  is  wiser  than 
they.  It  is  the  best  for  the  chickens,  there- 
fore, that  they  should  obey  her.  Were  they 
to  neglect  her  counsel,  they  would  be  de- 
voured by  prowling  beasts  or  birds  of  prey. 
The  obedience,  therefore,  that  they  are  called 
upon  to  exercise,  is  imposed  for  their  good. 
And  just  so  it  is  with  respect  to  children  ; 
their  parents  have  more  experience,  knowl- 
edge, and  wisdom  than  they  have;  they 
know  what  is  best  for  them.  It  is,  therefore, 
for  the  true  happiness  of  children  that  they 
should  obey  their  parents. 
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CHAPTER,   XV. 

THE    POULTRY    YARD. 

I  SHALL  not  undertake  to  tell  the  whole 
history  of  the  old  hen  and  chickens,  whose 
story  is  begun  in  the  preceding  chapter.  If 
any  of  my  readers  meet  Jack,  who  is  now  a 
man,  they  can  ask  him,  and  he  will  tell  them 
how  the  greater  part  of  the  brood  grew  up 
to  be  pullets  or  cockerels,  and  made  a  con- 
siderable noise  in  the  world.  He  will  tell 
them  how  the  former  at  last  became  old  hens, 
and  laid  eggs,  and  cackled  like  their  ances- 
tors ;  and  how  the  latter,  after  many  funny 
trials,  learned  to  crow,  and  finally  to  fight,  as 
their  fathers  and  grandfathers  had  done  be- 
fore them.  I  must  tell  you,  myself,  what 
Jack  said  to  his  aunt  about  this  fighting. 

He  had  watched  the  chickens  with  a  great 
deal  of  care,  and  he  was  greatly  diverted  to 
see  the  little  roosters,  as  soon  as  they  had  lit- 
tle bits  of  red  combs  on  their  heads,  try  to 
crow  and  fight.  They  really  seemed  like 
10 
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some  smart  boys  we  have  seen,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen,  trying  to  smoke  cigars, 
or  drink  wine  or  some  other  liquor,  and  ap- 
pearing very  ridiculous,  while  they  fancied 
that  they  were  exciting  the  envy  and  admira- 
tion of  all  around  them,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  imitating  the  deeds  of  those  older  than 
themselves. 

Jack  laughed  heartily  at  the  ambitious 
efforts  of  the  cockerels,  as  well  in  boasting 
as  in  battle  —  until,  one  day,  he  saw  two  of 
them  fight  till  their  heads  were  bloody,  and 
one  of  them  had  his  eyes  picked  out.  This 
shocked  him  greatly,  and  his  heart  being 
grieved,  he  went  to  tell  what  had  happened 
to  his  aunt.  She  tried  to  comfort  him  as 
well  as  she  could,  but,  at  last,  he  spoke  to 
her  as  follows :  "  You  told  me,  aunt  Betsey, 
that  these  creatures  were  governed  by  in- 
stinct, and  that  this  instinct  was  implanted 
by  .God.  You  said  that  the  obedience  of  the 
chickens  to  their  parent  was  of  this  nature, 
and  furnished  a  good  example  to  children. 
Now,  I  wish  to  ask  if  the  fighting  of  the  cock- 
erels is  not  implanted  by  God,  and,  therefore, 
%  good  example  to  children  ?  " 
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Aunt  Betsey  smiled  at  the  shrewdness  of 
this  question,  and  seeing  that  it  was  asked  in 
earnest,  and  not  scoffingly,  by  Jack,  she  re- 
plied seriously  in  these  words  :  "  I  do  not 
suppose,  Jack,  that  instinct  is  the  only  guide 
of  animals.  It  is  their  guide  when  young, 
but  when  they  are  older,  and  know  how  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  then  I  suppose  that, 
in  many  things,  they  act  freely,  and  from 
their  own  sense  and  judgment.  When  you 
were  an  infant  you  were  guided  by  instinct, 
but  nowr,  that  you  are  older,  you  act  freely, 
according  to  your  choice.  You  may  fight,  or 
you  may  be  peaceful,  just  as  you  please. 
Having  arrived  at  this  period,  you  are  respon- 
sible for  your  conduct,  for  it  has  pleased  God 
to  make  you  free.  It  is  just  so,  I  think,  with 
these  young  cockerels ;  they  may  fight,  or  let 
it  alone.  If  they  fight  and  get  bloody  noses, 
they  only  are  to  blame.  And  if  they  do 
fight,  it  is  no  example  for  us.  God  has- 
given  human  beings  a  law  of  peace,  and  this 
should  be  their  rule.  Dr.  Watts  has  said,  — 

*  Let  dogs  delight 
To  bark  and  bite, 
For  God  hath  made  them  so  — 
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Let  bears  afid  lions 

Growl  and  fight, 

For  'tis  their  nature  too.' 

"  But  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  human  be- 
ings. Even  if  brute  animals  are  left  to  tear 
each  other  in  pieces,  mankind  are  taught  that 
peace,  kindness,  and  harmony  are  not  only 
the  duty,  but  the  happiness,  of  the  human 
race." 

From  observing  the  hen  and  her  chickens, 
Jack's  attention  was  drawn  to  the  other  in- 
habitants of  the  poultry  yard.  The  strutting 
turkey,  the  hissing,  gobbling  goose,  the  wad- 
dling duck,  the  screaming  guinea-hen,  and  the 
fantastic  peacock,  each  in  turn  became  the 
subject  of  his  investigation,  and  each  seemed 
to  him  to  have  a  character  and  interest  pe- 
culiar to  itself.  If  I  had  the  power  faithfully 
to  paint  all  his  feelings,  and  space  to  detail  all 
his  thoughts,  I  could  make  the  story  enter- 
taining; but  I  must  content  myself  with  a 
very  general  account  of  the  matter. 

I  believe  there  are  very  few  persons  who 
have  not  been  often  amused  in  pausing  for  a 
half  hour,  and  noticing  the  various  airs,  man- 
ners, and  customs,  of  the  feathered  inhabit- 
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ants  of  the  poultry  yard.  The  hen,  stealing 
to  her  nest,  deposits  her  eggs,  and  then  comes 
forth  with  an  obstreperous  cackle,  to  tell 
every  body  what  she  has  been  about. 

'•'  Cut  —  cut  —  cadau  cut : 
Lay  an  egg  every  day, 
And  have  to  go  barefoot !  " 

The  rooster  —  he  that  is  "  cock  of  the 
walk,"  leads  forth  his  bevy  of  hens,  and 
when  he  finds  a  good  fat  grub,  calls  his  fa- 
vorites to  come  and  feast  on  the  delicate 
morsel.  Like  a  polite  old  beau,  he  seems  to 
prefer  the  happiness  of  the  other  sex  to  his 
own ;  his  tones  and  manner  are  soft  and  in- 
sinuating, and  he  becomes  the  very  personifi- 
cation of  gallantry.  While  he  is  thus  tender 
to  the  females  of  the  flock,  he  is  harsh  and 
unsparing  to  his  rivals  of  the  masculine  gen- 
der. If  one  of  them  comes  near,  he  is  sure 
to  feel  his  spurs,  and,  after  the  rebuke,  to 
hear  the  shrill  triumphant  crow  of  the  con- 
queror. 

The  turkey-cock  struts  round  and  round, 
grating  the  edges  of  his  wings  upon  the 
ground,  and  displays  his  purple  wattles,  his 
crimson  comb,  and  his  black,  bristly  beard. 
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to  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  tender,  and  pen- 
sive hens  of  his  flock.  The  guinea-hen, 
creeping  afar,  amid  some  thicket,  comes  run- 
ning home  with  a  terrible  cry,  as  if  thieves, 
robbers,  and  murderers  were  at  hand !  The 
peacock,  situated  upon  some  conspicuous 
mound,  spreads  out  his  tail,  set  with  a  thou- 
sand gorgeous  gems,  and,  lost  in  admiration, 
appears  to  enjoy  a  sublime  self-conceit. 
Amid  all  this  exultation,  the  vulgar  duck  is 
dabbling  in  the  mud,  only  deigning  to  utter 
his  quack,  quack,  quack,  at  intervals  few 
and  far  between.  At  the  same  time,  the 
silent  and  sentimental  goose  is  swimming 
upon  the  bosom  of  the  muddy  pool,  now  and 
then  plunging  his  long  neck  into  the  recesses 
of  the  element  upon  which  he  floats  —  happy 
if  perchance  some  insect,  lizard,  or  tadpole 
may  reward  his  search. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  amusing 
scenes  escaped  the  sharp  observation  of  In- 
quisitive Jack.  He,  indeed,  noticed  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  several  kinds  of  poultry, 
and  had  many  a  long  conversation  upon 
the  subject  with  his  aunt  Betsey.  We  can 
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only  note  the  substance  of  what  she  told 
him. 

The  domestic  fowls  are  the  descendants 
of  birds  originally  wild.  The  barn-door 
cock  and  hen  came,  in  the  first  place,  from 
Asia,  and  in  some  parts  of  India  they  are 
still  to  be  met  with,  though  their  appearance 
is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  tame 
breeds.  The  peacock  came  also  from  Asia, 
and  the  guinea-hen  from  Africa.  The  duck 
is  but  a  tame  mallard  —  a  bird  which  is 
often  shot  along  our  coasts.  The  honest 
goose  is  descended  from  the  wild  gray-bird, 
that  is  often  seen  in  flocks,  in  spring-time, 
high  in  air,  and  in  the  shape  of  a  trian- 
gle, wending  their  way  to  the  far  north, 
where  they  may  breed  in  solitude,  peace, 
and  safety. 

The  turkey  is  the  only  original  bird  of 
America  among  our  poultry.  It  was  found 
in  the  forests,  when  the  Europeans  first  vis- 
ited this  continent.  It  is  less  changed  by 
domestication  than  any  other  bird.  If  you 
were  to  see  it  in  the  wilds  of  the  west,  where 
flocks  of  it  are  still  common,  you  would 
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think  it  only  a  truant  turkey  which  had 
strayed  from  the  barn-yard.  It  is  a  strut- 
ting, vain,  cowardly  bird,  though  it  is  very 
good  eating.  The  French  call  it  dindon,  and 
hence  our  word  dandy,  which  means  a  vain, 
cowardly  coxcomb. 


11 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

ABOUT    BIRDS    IN    GENERAL. 

OUR  friend  Jack,  having  made  himself  fa- 
miliar with  the  peculiarities  of  the  domestic 
fowls,  turned  his  attention  to  other  species 
of  birds.  He  noticed  particularly  those  which 
seemed  to  possess  gentle  and  confiding  na- 
tures, such  as  the  sparrows  that  build  upon 
the  shrubs  round  the  house  ;  the  martins  that 
take  up  their  abode  in  boxes  which  you  make 
for  them,  and  place  near  the  eaves  of  your 
dwelling  ;  the  swallows  that  build  in  the  barn, 
and  the  cheerful  robin  that  loves  to  dwell  in 
the  apple-orchard.  All  these  he  observed 
with  care,  noticing  their  modes  of  building 
and  rearing  their  young;  the  food  they  ate, 
the  cries  they  uttered,  and,  in  general,  their 
peculiar  characteristics. 

From  these,  Jack  passed  to  other  birds, 
and  carefully  studied  them  also.  At  last,  he 
was  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  whole 
subject  of  birds ;  and  now  he  observed  sev- 
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eral  important  things,  which  I  shall  present 
to  the  attention  of  my  readers. 

In  the  first  place,  Jack  was  struck  with  ad- 
miration at  the  formation  of  birds.  They 
are  designed  to  raise  themselves  in  the  air, 
and  to  spend  a  considerable  part  of  their 
time  in  that  subtle  element.  And  how  won- 
derfully adapted  to  this  purpose  are  they ! 
In  the  first  place,  a  bird  must  have  great 
strength,  and  yet  great  lightness ;  and  how 
happily  are  these  united  !  Look  at  the  quill 


of  the  wing  —  how  strong,  and  yet  how 
light !  Who  could  have  invented  any  thing 
more  admirably  suited  to  rise  on  the  breeze 
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and  cut  its  way  through  the  air  ?  Is  there  a 
human  being  who  could  make  a  single  quill, 
even  if  the  model  were  placed  before  him  ? 
Not  one. 

And  then  look  at  the  bones  of  the  bird. 
These,  instead  of  being  heavy  as  in  quadru- 
peds, are  all  hollow.  They  are,  therefore,  a 
great  deal  lighter  than  those  of  other  animals, 
while  they  are  equally  strong.  And  then  ob- 
serve the  structure  of  the  bird's  skeleton. 
What  a  wonderful  and  ingenious  piece  of 
machinery  !  Look  at  the  wing :  how  easily  it 
opens  and  shuts,  and  thus  at  once  lifts  the  bird 
upward,  and  drives  it  forward  like  an  arrow 
in  its  path.  Look  at  the  tail  —  destined,  like 
the  rudder  of  a  ship,  to  direct  its  course  — 
and  how  admirably  it  is  turned  this  way  and 
that,  quick  as  thought,  to  guide  the  aerial 
voyager,  even  among  the  intricacies  of  the 
forest ! 

Consider  the  feathery  covering  of  the  bird, 
designed  to  present  a  smooth  surface,  so  as 
not  to  cause  interruption  in  passing  through 
the  air ;  and  to  furnish  a  coat  as  impervious 
to  the  water  as  India  rubber,  yet  light  as  the 
gossamer.  How  wonderfully  are  these  objects 
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attained !  And  now  let  us  reflect  upon  the 
wisdom  of  the  Creator,  in  designing  a  class 
of  animals  destined  to  soar  aloft  upon  the 
air,  and  His  power  in  accomplishing  His  pur- 
poses, as  evinced  in  the  structure  of  birds. 
How  many  millions  of  these  beautiful  crea- 
tures there  are  in  the  world  !  how  diversified 
their  structure,  habits,  and  instincts !  and 
yet,  let  it  be  remembered  that  man,  with  all 
his  art,  cannot  make  a  feather. 

The  music  of  birds  is  a  very  curious  and 
interesting  phenomenon,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  admirable  variety  and  sweetness  of  the 
songs  they  produce,  but  for  the  strength  of 
their  voices.  The  lowing  of  the  bull,  or  the 
roaring  of  the  lion,  cannot  be  heard  at  a  great 
distance,  yet  the  little  thrush  can  be  heard 
half  a  mile.  If  quadrupeds  had  voices  equal 
to  those  of  birds,  in  proportion  to  their  size, 
an  elephant  could  easily  be  heard  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  variety  in  the  forms  of  birds  is  a  sub- 
ject of  great  interest.  How  different  is  the 
duck,  with  its  short  legs,  from  the  spoonbill, 
which  seems  to  be  walking  upon  stilts;  the 
common  barn-door  fowl,  with  its  short  neck, 
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from  the  flamingo,  whose  neck  is  almost  a 
yard  in  length,  and  not  half  as  thick  as  your 
wrist!  How  different  is  an  ostrich,  which 
will  carry  a  boy  upon  his  back,  from  the  little 
humming  bird,  which  seems  scarcely  larger 
than  an  humble-bee. 


Who  can  look  forth  upon  the  landscape, 
and  notice  the  feathered  tribes,  glancing  from 
tree  to  tree,  and  from  bush  to  bush,  delight- 
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ing  the  eye  with  their  pleasing  forms  and 
lovely  hues,  and  the  ear  with  their  charming 
melody,  and  the  heart  with  that  aspect  of  life 
and  cheerfulness,  which  they  throw  over  the 
meadow,  forest,  and  field,  and  not  lift  up  his 
thoughts  to  heaven,  and  say,  "  O,  Lord,  how 
manifold  are  thy  works  —  in  goodness  and 
mercy  hast  thou  made  them  all ! " 

But  I  must  not  forget  to  say  one  thing 
more  about  Jack  in  this  chapter.  While  he 
was  studying  the  subject  of  birds,  he  was  very 
fond  of  getting  young  ones,  so  that  he  might 
rear  them ;  he  also  caught  several  old  ones, 
which  he  kept  in  cages.  Now  I  believe  that 
certain  birds  may  be  happy  in  cages,  such  as 
canaries,  and  many  others,  that  are  bred  in 
confinement;  but  to  catch  wild  birds  and 
shut  them  up,  is  treating  the  poor  little  crea- 
tures very  cruelly.  I  would  not,  therefore, 
be  thought  to  commend  Jack's  example  in 
this  respect. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

ABOUT  QUADRUPEDS. 

I  MUST  tell  you  that,  by  this  time,  Jack  had 
learned  to  read,  and  this  was  now  a  source 
of  great  delight  to  him.  It  often  happened 
that  he  could  not  go  into  the  fields  to  study 
nature,  because  the  weather  was  stormy,  or 
perhaps  it  was  winter,  and  the  ground  was 
covered  with  snow.  It  is  true  that  his  aunt 
Piper  was  generally  ready  to  answer  his  ques- 
tions, and  to  give  him  information  —  but  she 
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could  not  attend  to  him  always.  Besides,  he 
found  *in  books  that  there  were  more  exact 
and  scientific  accounts  of  birds,  beasts,  fishes, 
insects,  and  other  things  which  interested 
him,  than  even  aunt  Betsey  Piper  could  give. 

Thus,  Jack  devoted  a  good  deal  of  his  time 
to  reading,  though  he  did  not  lay  aside  his 
habit  of  observing  and  investigating.  This 
habit  is  very  important,  and  I  advise  all  my 
young  friends  to  adopt,  and  continue  it,  how- 
ever much  they  may  read.  Reading  will  in- 
deed store  the  mind,  and  make  it  full  of 
knowledge;  but  observation  and  investiga- 
tion render  that  knowledge  clear,  distinct, 
and  useful.  So,  I  wish  to  have  every  body 
follow  Jack's  plan,  to  read  a  great  deal,  and 
also  to  investigate  a  great  deal.  Thinking  is 
to  the  mind  what  exercise  is  to  the  body  —  it 
makes  it  strong,  cheerful,  and  full  of  health. 
Thus,  my  plan  is,  that  reading  books  and 
reading  nature  should  go  together.  Now,  I 
will  tell  you  how  Inquisitive  Jack  managed 
this. 

One  day,  he  was  going  through  a  little 
wood,  where  he  saw  a  squirrel  running  along 
upon  the  fence.  It  was  of  a  reddish  color, 
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and  exceedingly  nimble.  It  seemed  almost 
to  fly  along  the  rails  of  the  fence,  and  at  last, 
it  mounted  upon  a  tree.  It  then  ran  about 
upon  the  limbs,  and  sprang  to  another  tree. 
Then  it  dashed  from  tree  to  tree,  almost  like 
a  bird,  until  at  last  it  reached  a  large  oak. 
It  now  seemed  to  consider  itself  out  of  the 
reach  of  harm,  and,  accordingly,  it  began  to 
chatter  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner. 
There  was  something  about  it  that  made  Jack 
feel  that  the  fellow  was  making  fun  of  him. 
He  was  annoyed  at  this,  and,  picking  up  a 
stone,  he  hurled  it  at  the  offender  with  all 
his  force. 

The  squirrel  dodged  the  stone,  ran  up  the 
tree  a  little  higher,  and  chattered  louder  than 
ever.  It  seemed  to  say  something  like  this : 
c<  O  Jack,  Jack,  you  are  a  very  silly  fel- 
low !  Get  you  gone,  and  leave  the  woods 
to  me  and  my  companions.  Chickaree  ! — 
chickaree  !  —  chickaree !  "  While  the  squir- 
rel was  saying  this,  he  flourished  his  long,  red 
tail,  and  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  violent 
agitation. 

When  Jack  went  home,  he  told  his  aunt 
Piper  about  the  squirrel;  but  she  did  not 
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know  as  much  of  squirrels  as  of  bees,  but- 
terflies, and  birds,  and  therefore  she  could 
not  wholly  satisfy  his  curiosity.  He,  there- 
fore, consulted  a  book  of  natural  history,  and 
there  he  found  a  full  account  of  the  red 
squirrel  or  chickaree.  He  found  it  described 
just  as  he  had  seen  it ;  and,  furthermore,  he 
learned  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  lively  of 
the  whole  squirrel  family  ;  that  it  lives  upon 
nuts,  and  is  common  in  the  forests  of  New 
England  and  the  Middle  States ;  that  it  builds 
its  nest  in  hollow  trees,  and  lays  up  a  store 
of  its  favorite  fruit  against  the  winter  season. 
Now  you  will  be  able  to  see  the  advantage 
of  combining  observation  with  reading.  Jack 
had  seen  the  squirrel,  had  noticed  its  color, 
form,  air,  and  manners.  He  had,  there- 
fore, distinct,  indelible  impressions  respect- 
ing these  things,  and  when  he  began  to 
read  about  this  squirrel,  it  was  of  something 
he  had  seen  ;  something  of  which  he  had 
a  lively  knowledge  ;  something  associated  in 
his  mind  with  his  walk  through  the  woods, 
and  the  pleasure  of  a  ramble.  He  read, 
therefore,  with  a  keen  delight ;  he  understood 
what  he  read,  he  remembered  it  all,  and  he 
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was  incited  to  go  on  and  pursue  the  subject, 
till  at  last  he  had  read  the  story  of  the  whole 
squirrel  family,  red,  black,  and  gray ! 

I  tell  you  this  just  to  give  you  a  specimen 
of  Jack's  way  of  combining  observation  with 
reading.  I  must  no\v  tell  you  about  another 
thing,  which  I  have  alluded  to  before.  It 
would  seem  that  ideas  resemble  boys ;  they 
don't  love  to  be  alone.  One  idea  wants  an- 
other ;  and  several  ideas  want  a  good  many 
others.  You  show  a  child  a  beautiful  shell,  it 
gives  him  a  new  idea  ;  and  that  immediately 
suggests  a  desire  of  other  ideas  ;  and  he  asks. 
"  Who  made  the  shell  ?  "  "  Where  did  the 
shell  come  from?  "  " What  is  it  made  of?" 
&c. 

I  have  almost  got  through  my  story,  so  do 
not  be  impatient  if  I  tell  you  one  thing  more, 
and  that  is,  how  Jack  used  to  think  about 
what  he  saw  and  read.  I  shall  give  you  an 
instance  :  One  day,  he  was  strolling  through 
the  fields,  at  a  distance  from  any  house, 
when  he  saw  a  large  eagle  pounce  down 
upon  a  rabbit.  The  talons  of  the  bird  pierced 
the  very  heart  of  the  little  animal,  and  it  was 
almost  instantly  killed,  and  borne  away  by 
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the  destroyer  —  struggling,  however,  in  the 
pangs  of  death.  As  it  was  carried  over  his 
head.  Jack  noticed  the  four  legs  of  the  rabbit, 
and  he  began  to  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  an 
eagle  has  two  legs,  and  a  rabbit  four.  Hav- 
ing made  this  comparison,  he  proceeded  to 
make  others ;  and  now  it  struck  him,  for  the 
first  time,  that  the  whole  feathered  race  are 
two-legged  creatures,  while  rabbits,  squirrels, 
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cats,  dogs,  pigs,  foxes,   lions,  tigers,   cows 
horses,  and  elephants  are  four-legged  crea- 
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tures.  As  he  was  thus  ruminating  upon  this 
matter,  he  happened  to  take  up  his  book, 
and  he  there  found  that  the  animal  creation 
is  divided  into  groups  —  such  as  orders, 
classes,  &c.,  according  to  their  formation. 

He  learned  that  four-legged  animals,  called 
quadrupeds,  form  one  great  class ;  that  birds 
form  another  class  ;  fishes  another ;  reptiles 
another ;  and  insects  still  another.  And  in 
pursuing  this  subject,  he  found  that  each  class 
was  divided  into  many  families,  or  kinds. 
Among  the  quadrupeds,  he  found  the  family 
of  cats,  including  old  puss  in  the  corner,  as 
well  as  the  lynx,  cougar,  leopard,  tigej,  and 
lion.  He  learned  that  among  the  bears 
there  are  many  kinds,  and  also  among  the 
wolves  and  foxes,  and  all  other  races  of 
animals. 

And  now,  a  new  source  of  interest  grew 
up  in  Jack's  mind.  This  classifying  of  ani- 
mals became  intensely  interesting.  He  loved 
to  compare  one  kind  with  another  ;  to  note 
the  resemblances  and  differences  ;  to  observe 
the  influence  of  climate,  and  see  how  nature 
had  diversified  her  works,  so  as  to  adapt 
every  thing  to  the  purpose  it  was  designed 
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to  accomplish.  Thus,  at  every  step,  his 
knowledge  increased,  and  became  more  and 
more  permanently  fixed  in  his  mind  ;  while 
the  interest  he  took  in  study  was  enhanced 
even  in  a  greater  degree. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


ABOUT  PLANTS,  TREES,  AND  SHRUBS  J  OR  BOTANY. 

WE  have  told  how  Jack  had  become 
acquainted  with  insects,  birds,  quadrupeds, 
and  other  living  things.  We  have  now  to 
give  some  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  became  interested  in  botany,  which 
means  the  science  of  plants,  trees,  and  flow- 
ers. Of  course,  every  body  is  fond  of  pretty 
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flowers  —  roses,  and  lilacs,  and  lilies,  and  peo- 
nies, and  pinks,  and  sweet  peas,  and  other 
pretty  blossoms.  And  every  body  must  be 
interested  in  trees,  which  furnish  us  with 
fruit,  and  fuel,  and  shade ;  and  they  must  be 
interested  in  shrubs,  which  yield  us  so  many 
berries.  But  there  is  something  more  in  the 
history  of  these  things  than  what  at  first 
meets  the  eye ;  and  I  am  now  going  to  tell 
you  something  about  them. 

Jack  happened,  one  day,  to  go  down  into 
the  cellar  ;  and  he  there  saw  a  potato  which 
had  been  left  upon  the  ground,  and  which 
had  now  begun  to  put  forth  several  shoots. 
These  were  perfectly  white,  and  Jack  asked 
himself  why  the  stalks  of  a  potato  in  the  cel- 
lar should  be  white,  while  the  stalks  in  the 
open  air  were  green.  He  watched  the  po- 
tato for  several  days,  and  perceived  that  it 
was  growing  quite  rapidly.  At  length,  one 
thing  greatly  excited  his  curiosity.  The  po- 
tato itself  was  lying  behind  a  barrel,  and  the 
stalk  had  grown  around  this,  and  was  now 
pointing  its  head  upward  toward  a  low,  nar- 
row window,  which  permitted  a  little  light  to 
enter  the  cellar.  The  vine  of  the  potato 
12 
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seemed  to  be  actually  directing  its  course 
toward  this  window,  as  if  it  really  wanted 
to  see  the  light  and  breathe  the  fresh  air. 

Greatly  excited  by  these  observations.  Jack 
continued  to  watch  the  potato  from  day  to 
day,  at  the  same  time  musing  with  himself  as 
to  wrhat  it  could  mean.  "  Has  this  potato," 
said  he,  thoughtfully,  "  got  sense  and  feeling  ? 
Does  it  feel  itself  to  be  a  prisoner,  and  want 
to  go  out  to  see  the  light  and  breathe  the 
air  ?  Who  has  taught  this  plant  to  bend  its 
way  toward  the  light,  and  lift  up  its  head, 
and  point  its  leaves,  toward  that  which  it 
seems  to  require  ?"  Not  being  able  to  satisfy 
these  inquiries,  the  boy  at  last  went  to  his 
aunt  Betsey,  and  opened  the  subject  to  her. 
This  led  to  explanations,  the  substance  of 
which  was  as  follows  :  — 

Plants,  or  vegetables,  are  organized  sub- 
stances, which  live  and  grow  by  the  aid  of 
light,  air,  and  moisture.  They  need  to  be 
fed  as  much  as  animals,  and  will  as  soon  die, 
without  food,  as  an  insect,  bird,  or  quadru- 
ped. Instead  of  taking  in  their  sustenance 
by  means  of  a  mouth,  they  suck  it  up  by 
means  of  roots.  These  draw  from  the  soil 
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the  particular  nutriment  that  is  required,  in 
the  form  of  sap,  and  this  is  distributed  to 
the  branches  and  leaves  of  the  plant.  Heat 
and  moisture  are  necessary,  in  order  to  set 
the  sap  in  motion.  Air  and  light  are  im- 
bibed by  the  leaves  of  the  plants.  The 
various  colors  of  plants  are  drawn  from  the 
rays  of  the  sun. 

All  plants  are  propagated  by  seeds.  These, 
however  minute,  contain  all  the  members  of 
the  parent  plant  —  stalk,  leaf,  and  flower. 
These  are  so  nicely  folded  up  as  not  to  be 
distinguished  ;  but  when  the  plant  begins  to 
grow,  you  can  see,  with  the  microscope,  the 
several  parts  unfolding,  one  by  one,  until  at 
last  they  assume  the  form  of  the  plant  from 
which  they  sprang.  It  is  said  that  the  acorn, 
which  is  the  seed  of  the  oak,  contains  all  the 
members  of  the  future  tree. 

Jack  was  exceedingly  delighted  with  these 
curious  facts,  and,  according  to  his  custom, 
he  pursued  the  investigation  of  the  subject  by 
his  own  observations,  by  reading  books,  and 
by  inquiries  of  his  intelligent  and  obliging 
aunt.  In  the  progress  of  his  studies,  he 
learned  many  other  curious  facts,  some  of 
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which   we   must   relate,  for   they  are  quite 
amusing. 

Although  plants  have  no  sense  or  thought, 
yet  nature  seems  to  have  made  provision 
which  supplies  all  their  warp.  To  prevent 
chestnuts  and  walnuts  from  being  devoured 
before  they  are  ripe,  the  former  are  covered 
with  a  prickly  burr,  and  the  latter  with  an 
exceedingly  bitter  rind.  When  these  are 
ripe,  the  outer  coating  bursts  open,  and  lets 
out  the  imprisoned  fruit,  or  seed.  Similar 
contrivances  are  observed  in  respect  to  a 
multitude  of  other  plants. 

Some  seeds  —  as  those  of  apples,  peaches, 
plums,  pears,  cherries,  currants,  &c.  —  are 
covered  up  in  a  fleshy  or  pulpy  substance, 
which  we  call  fruit.  Here  a  double  purpose 
is  answered.  The  seeds  are  nicely  taken 
care  of,  while  mankind,  with  many  other 
creatures,  are  provided  with  an  ample  store  • 
of  delicious  food.  But  lest  the  seed  should 
be  destroyed  before  it  is  brought  to  maturity, 
the  fruit  is  very  sour,  or  bitter,  until  the  seeds 
are  quite  ripe. 

Thus  we  see  that  God,  who  has  taken  such 
kind  care  of  animals,  by  giving  them  the 
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power  and  skill  to  acquire  their  food  and 
perpetuate  their  existence,  has  also  taken 
care  even  of  the  life  and  prosperity  of  plants. 
As  these  depend  entirely  upon  seeds  for  their 
propagation,  he  has  provided  that  these  seeds 
shall  be  wrapped  up,  protected,  and  nursed, 
almost  as  carefully  as  little  children.  Nor  is 
this  all.  We  might  suppose  that  a  seed 
would  fall  from  the  tree,  and,  finding  no 
other  soil  than  that  beneath  the  shadow  of  its 
parent,  that  it  would  shoot  up  and  perish  for 
want  of  light,  heat,  and  air.  But  as  children 
are  able  to  go  from  the  parent  roof  and  find 
homes  for  themselves,  so  God  has  provided 
that  seeds  shall  emigrate  from  their  homes, 
and,  scattering  themselves  abroad,  cover  the 
face  of  nature  with  diversified  vegetation. 

You  will  be  curious  to  know  how  this  em- 
igration of  the  seeds  is  brought  about.  I  will 
tell  you.  You  have  seen  the  thistledown, 
in  the  autumn,  rise  upon  the  air  and  go  sail- 
ing along  to  a  great  distance.  That  down 
has  got  a  thistleseed  attached  to  it,  and  it  is 
carrying  it  along  to  some  place  where  it  may 
rest,  and,  being  imbedded  by  the  rain  in  the 
soil,  it  will  shoot  up  into  a  thistle.  Thus, 
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you  see,  the  little  seed  is  supplied  with  wings, 
upon  which  it  flies  away  from  home,  and  sets 
up  for  itself.  One  thistle  will  throw  off  many 
thousands  of  these  downy  seeds,  and  thus 
the  race  is  multiplied. 

There  are  many  other  plants  that  have  wing- 
ed seeds,  which  are  distributed  in  the  same 
way.  Perhaps  you  think  the  rough  winds  of 
autumn  are  unpleasant  and  mischievous  ;  but 
remember  that  they  shake  myriads  of  seeds 
from  the  plants  and  trees,  and  scatter  them 
abroad  over  the  land.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
way  in  which  seeds  are  disseminated.  Birds 
carry  the  stones  of  cherries,  and  the  seeds  of 
various  kinds  of  berries,  from  the  place 
where  they  are  produced,  to  other  distant 
points. 

Quadrupeds  disperse  the  seeds  of  various 
grasses  and  grains,  by  carrying  them  from 
one  point  to  another.  The  burdock  and 
the  cockle  seeds  attach  themselves  to  the 
woolly  fleece  of  animals,  and  are  thus  dis- 
persed. Rains  carry  seeds  down  the  slopes 
of  hills  and  mountains,  and  rivers  bear  them 
from  one  region  to  another. 

Some  seeds  scatter  themselves  by  means 
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of  springs  in  their  covering,  furnished  by  the 
plant  itself.  If  you  slightly  pinch  the  ripe 
seed-case  of  the  pretty  flower  of  the  gardens 
called  the  balsam,  it  will  burst  asunder,  and 
scatter  the  seeds  in  all  directions.  The 
pouch  which  contains  the  seeds  of  the  wood- 
sorrel  also  bursts,  and  scatters  them  around 
on  all  sides.  The  capsules  of  ferns  open 
with  a  spring.  The  seeds  of  some  species 
of  this  plant,  when  viewed  through  a  micro- 
scope, upon  paper,  seem  to  be  endowed  with 
a  kind  of  leaping  movement. 

These,  and  many  other  curious  particulars, 
Jack  learned  about  plants ;  but  he  was  not 
yet  able  to  answer  some  of  the  questions 
which  had  been  suggested  by  the  potato  in 
the  cellar.  How  did  this  plant  know  that 
it  wanted  light  and  air  ?  and  what  made  it 
bend  round  the  barrel,  and  move  forward 
toward  the  window?  Are  plants  endowed 
with  feeling  and  knowledge,  which  teach 
them  their  wants,  and  point  out  the  means 
by  which  these  are  to  be  satisfied  ?  These 
inquiries  were  pursued,  and  Jack  at  last 
became  acquainted  with  what  is  thought,  by 
learned  men,  upon  these  interesting  topics. 
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Animals  are  endowed  with  what  is  called 
instinct,  which  is  inherent,  or  implanted  by 
God.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  make  them 
act  in  a  manner  to  secure  food,  to  protect 
themselves  from  injury,  and,  in  general,  to 
promote  their  happiness.  This  instinct  is 
sometimes  distinct  from  intelligence,  and 
sometimes  mixed  with  it.  In  its  simplest 
form,  it  seems  to  be  as  involuntary  as  the 
beating  of  the  heart,  or  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  Thus,  a  hen  sits  upon  her  eggs, 
but  the  reason  why  she  does  not  know.  She 
is  guided  by  some  power  as  distinct  from  her 
own  knowledge  as  is  the  beating  of  her 
heart. 

Now,  we  know  nothing  of  this  instinct, 
except  that  it  is  a  principle  implanted  by 
God,  to  promote  the  benefit  of  the  species 
to  which  it  belongs  ;  and  that,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  totally  different  from  that  intelli- 
gence which  springs  from  knowledge,  and 
leads  its  possessor  to  act  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, from  his  own  reflections.  A  species  of 
instinct  of  a  lower  grade  is  doubtless  impart- 
ed to  plants.  If  seeds  are  cast  into  the  soil 
in  the  shade,  as  they  require  light,  this  in- 
13 
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stinct  impels  them  to  creep,  bend,  and  rise, 
as  the  case  may  be,  where  they  may  receive 
the  light  and  air  they  require.  Such  was 
the  interesting  conclusion  to  whiclj  our  young 
botanist  arrived. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

SOMETHING    ABOUT    EDUCATION. 

I  MIGHT  now  proceed  to  tell  you  how  Jack 
went  on  to  learn  geography,  and  history,  and 
other  things ;  but  I  suppose  you  have  heard 
enough  about  him  at  present.  Before  I  close 
my  book,  however,  I  must  have  a  little  talk 
with  you,  gentle  reader.  Though  I  profess  to 
deal  in  matters  that  may  amuse  my  young 
friends,  I  still  desire  that  they  shall  be  bene- 
fited by  being  instructed.  The  only  way  to 
be  happy  —  really  and  truly  happy — is  to 
be  wise ;  and  wisdom  comes  through  teach- 
ing —  through  education.  I  think  I  can 
make  this  very  plain,  if  you  will  listen  to  me 
a  few  moments. 

You  know  there  are  such  people  as  sav- 
ages —  those  who  roam  wild  in  the  woods, 
or  dwell  in  wigwams,  sitting  upon  the  ground, 
and  sleeping  upon  the  skins  of  beasts  ;  those 
who  have  no  books,  nor  schools,  nor  churches ; 
those  who  have  never  read  the  Bible ;  those 
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who  know  not  Jesus  Christ,  nor  the  ten  com- 
mandments. 

Well,  what  makes  the  difference  between 
these  wild,  savage  people,  and  those  who 
live  in  good  houses,  in  towns  and  cities,  and 
have  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
life?  Knowledge  makes  the  whole  differ- 
ence ;  and  knowledge  comes  by  instruction  — 
by  education.  Do  my  little  readers  know 
that  without  education  they  would  be  sav- 
ages? Yet  it  is  really  so.  All  are  born 
alike  —  the  child  of  the  savage  and  the 
child  of  the  Christian.  One  grows  up  a  sav- 
age, because  its  father  and  mother  do  not 
send  it  to  school ;  do  not  furnish  it  books ; 
do  not  teach  it  to  read  or  write.  The  other 
grows  up  a  Christian,  because  it  is  instructed. 
It  is  education  —  education,  therefore,  makes 
us  to  differ. 

Now,  what  do  you  think  of  all  this  ?  Do 
you  observe  that  all  our  little  friends,  who 
hate  books,  and  school,  and  instruction,  are 
trying  to  be  like  little  savages  ?  Bah !  I 
hope  none  of  my  readers  are  so  unreasonable. 
I  hope  they  see  that  it  is  best  for  them  to  be 
Christians,  and  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
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savage  state.  I  think  one  thing  is  very  clear : 
our  good  Father  in  heaven,  whom  we  ought 
all  to  love  and  obey,  did  not  intend  us  to  be 
savages ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  has  pro- 
vided only  one  way  to  avoid  it,  and  that  is, 
by  education.  He  makes  it  our  duty,  there- 
fore, as  well  as  our  happiness,  to  seek  instruc- 
tion —  education. 

This  design  of  Providence  is  apparent, 
when  we  compare  man  with  animals.  Birds 
and  beasts  do  not  go  to  school  ;  they  are  pro- 
vided with  all  needful  knowledge  by  that 
power  which  we  call  instinct.  A  little  chick- 
en, only  a  day  old,  will  run  about  and  pick 
up  seeds  which  are  scattered  among  the 
stones  and  dirt.  How  does  the  chicken 
know  that  seeds  are  made  to  eat,  and  that 
stones  are  not  made  to  eat  ?  How  does  the 
chicken  distinguish  the  wholesome  and  nutri- 
tious seed  from  the  dirt  and  gravel  ?  God 
has  taught  it  —  God  has  given  it  a  wonder- 
ful instinct,  by  which  it  is  guided  in  the 
choice  and  discovery  of  its  food. 

But  the  infant  has  no  such  instinct :  left  to 
itself,  it  will  pick  up  dirt,  stones,  pins,  any 
thing  that  comes  in  its  way,  and  put  all  into 
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its  little  greedy  mouth !  The  child  has  to  be 
taught  every  thing  by  its  parents,  or  its  nurse. 
It  must  be  taught  what  is  good  and  what  is 
evil  —  what  to  seek  and  what  to  shun. 

The  chicken  runs  about  as  soon  as  it  is 
hatched ;  the  child  must  be  taught  first  to 
creep,  then  to  walk.  The  chicken,  left  to 
itself,  though  but  a  day  old,  will  hide  from 
the  hawk  that  would  devour  it;  the  child, 
left  to  itself,  would  as  soon  go  into  the  fire, 
or  the  water,  or  the  bear's  mouth,  as  any 
where  else.  The  chicken  is  guided  by  in- 
stinct —  the  child  by  instruction. 

Thus  it  appears  that,  while  instinct  is  the 
guide  of  the  animal  world,  education  is  the 
instrument  by  which  children  are  to  reach 
their  true  destiny.  God  meant  us  to  be  ed- 
ucated ;  and  children  who  hate  education 
hate  God's  will  and  God's  way.  They  hate 
the  road  that  leads  to  their  own  happiness. 
Think  of  that,  black  eyes  and  blue  eyes  ! 
Think  that,  when  you  resist  instruction,  you 
resist  the  will  of  Providence,  and  sin  against 
your  own  peace  !  The  designs  of  Provi- 
dence, in  respect  to  animals  and  mankind, 
appear  very  striking  from  other  considera- 
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tions.  Now,  a  beaver  is  a  natural  architect, 
and  his  instinct  not  only  teaches  him  the  art 
of  house-building,  but  he  has  a  set  of  tools 
ready-furnished.  He  has  sharp  teeth,  with 
which  he  cuts  down  trees  and  divides  them 
into  proper  lengths.  Thus  his  teeth  answer 
both  as  hatchet  and  saw.  His  tail  is  flat ; 
and  when  he  has  laid  on  his  mortar,  he  turns 
round  and  spats  it  with  his  tail,  which  oper- 
ates like  a  mason's  trowel.  So  here  is  a  car- 
penter and  mason,  both  in  one,  educated  by 
nature,  and  provided  with  a  set  of  tools,  scot- 
free.  What  a  happy  fellow  ! 

So  it  is  with  the  woodpecker.  He  never 
learned  a  trade,  or  paid  a  shilling  for  tools; 
yet  he  knows  how  to  chisel  out  his  hole  in  a 
dry  tree  ;  and  his  bill  answers  as  both  gouge 
and  hammer.  The  spider  has  no  shuttle  or 
loom.  He  never  had  a  lesson  in  the  factories 
of  Lowell ;  yet  he  weaves  his  ingenious  web, 
and  he  sets  it,  too,  so  as  to  take  his  prey. 

Surely,  Providence  has  taken  care  of  these 
creatures  in  a  wonderful  way ;  and  perhaps 
you  think  that  God  has  been  more  kind  to 
them  than  to  human  beings ;  —  for,  while  He 
teaches  the  animal  world,  He  leaves  children 
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to  schoolmasters ;  and  while  He  teaches  the 
beavers  and  the  birds  their  trade,  and  fur- 
nishes their  tools  gratis,  boys  and  girls  must 
serve  seven  years  for  a  trade,  and  pay  for 
their  tools  when  they  have  done ! 

But  let  us  look  a  little  farther.  It  is  true 
that  if  children  refuse  to  learn  —  refuse  to  be 
educated  —  they  remain  ignorant,  and  like 
savages.  But  children  can  learn,  if  they  will. 
Education  is  offered  to  them,  and  if  it  is 
improved,  what  is  the  result  ?  Look  around, 
and  see  what  mankind,  who  have  obeyed  the 
will  of  God,  and  who  have  improved  their  fac- 
ulties by  education,  —  see  what  they  are,  and 
what  they  have  done  !  The  instinct  of  the 
beaver  is  very  wonderful ;  but,  after  all,  it 
only  enables  the  animal  to  build  rude  mounds 
of  earth,  wood,  and  stone,  which  serve  as  its 
abode  ;  and  also  enables  it  to  provide  its  sim- 
ple food  of  grass  and  fruits.  This  is  the 
whole  stretch  of  instinct. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  results  of  education, 
operating  upon  the  faculties  of  man.  Look 
at  Boston.  What  a  mighty  city  !  How  many 
houses  ;  and,  if  we  go  into  them,  how  beau- 
tiful, how  convenient!  Look  at  the  paved 
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streets,  the  pleasant  side-walks  !  Go  into  the 
shops,  and  see  the  beautiful  merchandise. 
Go  into  the  Museum,  in  Tremont  Street,  and 
see  the  wonders  there  gathered  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe.  Go  down  to  the  wa- 
ters, and  see  the  ships  made  to  plough  the 
mighty  ocean,  and  hold  intercpurse  with  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  Go  to  the  Athenaeum, 
and  see  the  stores  of  knowledge  which  man 
has  discovered.  Go  to  the  churches,  and  see 
the  people  holding  communion  with  that  God 
who  built  the  earth  and  spread  out  the  heav- 
ens. Open  the  Bible,  and  read  the  wonders 
of  revelation  —  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
—  the  mighty  plan  of  man's  salvation.  Go 
to  the  fireside,  and  see  the  comfort,  the 
peace,  the  happiness,  which  are  there.  And 
remember  that  all  these  things  —  every  one 
of  th'em  —  are  the  product  of  education.  O, 
who,  then,  would  be  content  with  instinct, 
merely  because  it  is  easy  and  costs  nothing, 
and  spurn  education,  because  it  requires 
effort  ? 

Education,  then,  is  a  great  and  glorious 
thing ;  but  remember  that  you  must  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  The  old  adage  says,  "  One 
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man  may  lead  a  horse  to  water,  but  ten  can't 
make  him  drink."  It  is  so  with  children,  in 
education.  It  is  easy  to  send  them  to  school 
—  easy  to  put  books  before  them  —  easy  to 
give  them  good  counsel ;  but  if  they  will  riot 
try  to  learn,  they  will  not  learn.  You  can- 
not teach  an  unwilling  mind. 

Now,  if  I  have  any  readers  who  are  of  this 
character,  —  who  hate  instruction  and  shun 
knowledge,  —  I  beg  them  to  reflect  upon  the 
story  of  Inquisitive  Jack,  and  consider  how 
much  happiness  he  gained  by  his  habits  of 
investigation  and  study.  If  they  will  do  this, 
I  cannot  but  hope  that  they  will  follow  his 
wise  example. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

CONCLUSION  THE     NECESSITY     OP     SEEKING 

WHAT    IS    GOOD. 

I  HAVE  one  lesson  more  to  give  •« —  a 
short  one  —  and  it  shall  be  told  in  the  way 
of  a  story.  There  were  once  two  boys, 
Philip  and  Frederick,  who  were  brothers. 
Philip  was  a  cheerful,  pleasant,  good-natured 
fellow ;  he  had  always  a  bright  smile  on  his 
face,  and  it  made  every  body  feel  an  emotion 
of  happiness  just  to  look  at  him.  It  was 
like  a  strip  of  sunshine  peeping  into  a  dark 
room  —  it  made  all  light  and  pleasant  around. 

Beside  this,  Philip  had  a  kind  heart ;  in- 
deed, his  face  was  but  a  sort  of  picture  of 
his  bosom.  But  the  quality  for  which  he  was 
remarkable,  was  a  disposition  to  see  good 
things  only  in  his  friends  and  companions. 
He  appeared  to  have  no  eye  for  bad  qualities. 
If  he  noticed  the  faults,  errors,  or  vices  of 
others,  he  seldom  spoke  of  them.  He  never 
came  to  his  parents  and  teachers,  exaggerat- 
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ing  the  naughty  things  that  his  playmates 
had  done.  On  the  contrary,  when  he  spoke 
of  his  friends,  it  was  generally  to  tell  some 
pleasant  thing  they  had  said  or  done.  Even 
when  he  felt  bound  to  notice  another's  fault, 
he  did  it  only  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and 
always  with  reluctance,  and  in  mild  and  pal- 
liating terms. 

Now,  Frederick  was  quite  the  reverse  of 
all  this.  He  loved  dearly  to  tell  tales.  Every 
day  he  came  home  from  school,  giving  an 
account  of  something  wrong  that  had  been 
done  by  his  playmates,  or  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. He  never  told  any  good  of  them,  but 
took  delight  only  in  displaying  their  faults. 
He  did  not  tell  his  parents  or  teacher  these 
things  from  a  sense  of  duty,  but  from  love  of 
scandal  —  from  a  love  of  telling  unpleasant 
tales.  And  what  was  the  worst  part  of  it  all, 
was  this:  Frederick's  love  of  tale-bearing 
grew  upon  him,  by  indulgence,  till  he  would 
stretch  the  truth,  and  make  that  which  was 
innocent  in  one  of  his  little  friends  appear 
to  be  wicked.  He  seemed  to  have  no  eye 
for  pleasant  and  good  things  —  he  only  no- 
ticed bad  ones :  nay,  more,  he  fancied  that 
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he  saw  wickedness  when  nothing  of  the  kind 
existed.  This  evil  propensity  grew  upon  him 
by  degrees ;  for  you  know  that  if  one  gets 
into  a  bad  practice,  and  keeps  on  in  it,  it  be- 
comes at  last  a  habit  which  we  cannot  easily 
resist.  A  bad  habit  is  like  an  unbroken  horse, 
which  will  not  mind  the  bit  or  bridle,  and  so 
is  very  apt  to  run  away  with  his  rider. 

It  was  just  so  with  Frederick.  He  had  got 
into  the  habit  of  looking  out  for  faults,  and 
telling  of  faults,  and  now  he  could  see  noth- 
ing else,  and  talk  of  nothing  else. 

Now,  the  mother  of  these  two  boys  was  a 
good  and  wise  woman.  She  noticed  the 
traits  of  character  we  have  described,  in  her 
sons,  and  while  she  was  pleased  with  one, 
she  was  pained  and  offended  on  account  of 
the  other.  She  often  talked  with  Frederick, 
told  him  of  his  fault,  and  besought  him  to 
imitate  his  amiable  brother.  But,  as  I  have 
said,  Frederick  had  indulged  his  love  of  tell- 
ing tales,  till  it  had  become  a  habit,  and  this 
habit  every  day  ran  away  with  him.  At  last  the 
mother  hit  upon  a  thing  that  cured  Frederick 
of  his  vice  —  and  what  do  you  think  it  was  ? 

I  will  tell  you,  if  you  will  just  keep  out  of 
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the  way  of  my  great  toe.  I  have  got  a  touch 
of  the  gout,  boys,  and  you  must  be  careful. 
Tom,  Jerry,  Peter  !  —  don't  be  so  careless  ! 
Keep  clear  of  my  great  toe,  I  beg  of  you  ! 

Now,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  you 
can  guess  what  it  was  that  cured  master 
Frederick.  It  was  not  a  pill,  or  a  poultice ; 
no,  it  was  a  story ;  and,  as  I  think  it  a  good 
one,  I  will  tell  it  to  you. 

"There  were  once  two  boys,"  said  the 
mother,  "who  went  forth  into  the  fields. 
One  was  named  Horace,  and  the  other  was 
named  Clarence.  The  former  was  fond  of  any 
thing  that  was  beautiful  —  of  flowers,  of  sweet 
odors,  of  pleasant  landscapes.  The  other 
loved  things  that  were  hideous  or  hateful,  — 
as  serpents  and  lizards,  —  and  his  favorite 
haunts  were  slimy  swamps  and  dingy  thick- 
ets. 

"  One  day  the  two  boys  returned  from  their 
rambles ;  Horace  bringing  a  beautiful  and 
fragrant  blossom  in  his  hand,  and  Clarence 
bringing  a  serpent.  They  rushed  up  to  their 
mother,  each  anxious  to  show  the  prize 
he  had  won.  Clarence  was  so  forward, 
that  he  placed  the  serpent  near  his  mother's 
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hand ;  whereupon  the  reptile  put  forth  his 
forked  tongue,  and  then  he  fixed  his  fangs  in 
her  flesh. 

"  In  a  moment  a  pain  darted  through  the 
mother's  frame,  and  her  arm  began  to  swell 
up.  She  was  in  great  distress,  and  sent  for 
the  physician.  When  he  came,  he  manifest- 
ed great  alarm,  for  he  said  the  serpent  was 
an  adder,  and  its  bite  was  fatal,  unless 
he  could  find  a  rare  flower,  for  this  alone 
could  heal  the  wound.  While  he  said  this, 
he  noticed  the  blossom  which  Horace  held  in 
his  hand.  He  seized  upon  it  with  joy,  say- 
ing — c  This,  this  is  the  very  plant  I  desired  ! ' 
He  applied  it  to  the  wound,  and  it  was  healed 
in  an  instant. 

"  But  this  was  not  the  whole  of  the  story. 
While  these  things  were  taking  place,  the  ad- 
der turned  upon  the  hand  of  Clarence,  and 
inflicted  a  wound  upon  it.  He  screamed 
aloud,  for  the  pain  was  very  acute.  The 
physician  instantly  saw  what  had  happened, 
and  applying  the  healing  flower  to  the  poor 
boy's  wound,  the  pain  ceased  as  if  by  en- 
chantment, —  and  he,  too,  was  instantly 
healed." 
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Such  was  the  story  which  the  mother  told 
to  her  two  sons.  She  then  asked  Frederick 
if  he  understood  the  meaning  of  the  tale. 
The  boy  hung  his  head,  and  made  no  an- 
swer. The  mother  then  went  on  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"My  dear  Frederick,  the  story  means 
that  he  who  goes  forth  with  a  love  of  the 
beautiful,  the  pleasant,  the  agreeable,  is  sure 
to  find  it ;  and  that  he  who  goes  forth  to  find 
that  which  is  evil,  is  also  sure  to  find  what 
he  seeks.  It  means  that  the  former  will 
bring  peace  and  happiness  to  his  mother,  his 
home,  his  friends ;  and  that  the  latter  will 
bring  home  evil  —  evil  to  sting  his  mother,  and 
evil  that  will  turn  and  sting  himself.  The  story 
means  that  we  can  find  good,  if  we  seek  it, 
in  our  friends ;  and  that  this  good  is  like  a 
sweet  flower,  a  healing  plant,  imparting  peace 
and  happiness  to  all  around.  The  story 
means  that  we  can  find  or  fancy  evil,  if  we 
seek  for  it,  in  our  friends  ;  but  that,  like  an 
adder,  this  only  wounds  others,  and  poisons 
those  who  love  to  seize  upon  it." 

Now,  this  was  the  way  the  mother  cured 
her  son.  Frederick  took  the  story  to  heart ; 
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he  laid  it  up  in  his  memory.  When  he  was 
tempted  to  look  out  for  the  faults  of  his  com- 
panions, and  to  carry  them  home,  he  thought 
of  the  adder,  and  turning  away  from  evil,  he 
looked  out  for  good  ;  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  was  as  successful  in  finding  it  as  his 
brother  Philip. 

Such  is  my  story,  and  the  purpose  of  tell- 
ing it,  my  dear  reader,  is  this  —  to  remind 
you  that  there  are  good  and  evil  in  the  world  ; 
and  that  you  may  get  into  the  good  habit  of 
seeking  one,  or  the  bad  habit  of  seeking 
the  other.  Mere  education  is  not  enough  ; 
knowledge,  of  itself,  is  not  sufficient  to  insure 
happiness.  We  must,  in  our  acquisitions, 
endeavor  to  obtain,  lay  up,  and  store  away 
the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful ;  and 
we  must  get  into  the  habit  of  doing  this.  To 
warn  you  of  the  danger  of  saying,  doing, 
and  thinking,  disagreeable  things,  I  will  pre- 
sent you  with  the  fable  of 

THE  BEE  AND  BEETLE. 

A  bee  and  beetle  chanced  to  meet, 

One  sunny  day,  upon  a  rose ; 
When  thus  the  bee  did  beetle  greet, 

Although  meanwhile  he  held  his  nose :  — 

14 
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"I  wonder  much  to  meet  you  here; 

For  surely  you  don't  feast  on  roses?  " 
The  beetle  answered  with  a  sneer  — 

"  I  know  the  idle  fool  supposes 
That  in  a  rose  there's  nought  but  honey. 

You  think  a  flower,  so  fair  to  view, 
With  breath  so  sweet,  and  cheek  so  sunny, 

Is  only  made  for  things  like  you. 
*"*    But  prithee,  do  not  look  so  sour  : 

A  thing  that  hath  a  nose  like  mine 
May  turn  the  breath  of  sweetest  flower,  — 

Of  rose,  carnation,  columbine,  — 
To  odors  fetid  as  the  air 

Where  beetles  love  to  delve  and  dine. 
Each  has  his  gift  for  foul  or  fair : 

You,  sir,  have  yours,  and  1  have  mine  !  " 

And  now,  kind  reader,  farewell !  —  I  hope 
to  meet  you  again  ere  long,  and  then  I  shall 
have  something  new  to  tell  you. 


V 


